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EMORY, AS CULTIVATED BY THE ANCIENTS. 


7 is likely I shall lose caste on the spot with 
ome people, quoting such a man as 
osern WotFr, D.D., whose name with many 
uggests nothing but enthusiasm and Quixot- 
sm. I shall, nevertheless, make bold to do it, 
mowing the learning and the courage of the 
san. It is an ill re de for any age, when, in 
be expedition of Wolff to Bokhara, and the 
isking of his life for the sake of two British 
ficers, it can discern nothing but insane ad- 
enture; the day has been, when such a hero 
ould have been worshipped. ‘The only pub- 
tribute to this self-devotion, so far as I 
now, is that of Walter Savage Landor, who 
not wont to go out of his way to laud clergy 
Christianity, and who gives both a slap in 
his very paper. But he praises Wolff: 
Wolff! there was one who bore thy glorious name 
Before thee; one who rais’d from foul disgrace 
The British flag, and won the Western world ; 
Brave man! and happy in his death ! but thou 
In life art happier nor less brave than he,” 
{t was impossible not to say so much for an 
bused and ridiculed, but e-minded man ; 
hough my only object in naming him is to 
peat what he once said to me in conversa- 
on, respecting the topic which furnishes title 
this mag “ You have no idea,” said he, 
'o what a degree these Orientals exercise 
‘ir memory. Printing is unknown; books 
¢ dear; and hence ong J get whole volumes 
y ear. Many can be found who can repeat 
vatim not only the Koran, but the entire 
ems of Saadi and Djami. Thus it unques- 
ably was, with the Scriptures, in ancient 
nes.” There are blind men in Cairo, and 
ner places, who can repeat the whole Koran, 
st as the poems of Homer were repeated for 
*s by rhapsodists. Jews are living at the 
































wager that the same experiment would have 
a like result. The most orthodox Jews, those 
most attached to the Talmud, among all in 
Europe, are to be found in Lithuania and 
Poland. Now let the sovereign send forth an 
edict through his extensive dominions, that at 
the end of three months, every Talmud shall 
be delivered up and burnt, except a single one 
with which to make the trial. Before the 
fourth month the Jews will produce twelve 
Rabbins who shall repeat the contents of the 
work, word for word.”* 

Such exercises as these must have given 
extraordinary culture to memory, in ancient 


almost the sole depository of historical lore, it 
was naturally cherished and admired. Hence 
also the ancient myth made Mnemosyne, the 
mother of the Muses ; the same is said plainly 
of Memory, by Zschylus.t Pausanias, among 
his myths respecting Beotia, says that in old 
times the inhabitants used to reckon but three 
Muses, and that their names were Melee, 
Myeme, and Aoide, that is, Attention, Memory, 
and Song; but that Pieros, the Macedonian 
(from a SE the “ Pierian mount”), showed 
them that there were nine. 


Plato, about invention of letters by 
Theuth, the Egyptian Mercury : though the 
apologue was probably invented by Socrates 


what has been said. Theuth made known his 
invention of letters to King Thamos, at 
Thebes. The king desired an explanation of 
the advantages promised by this new art, and 
was pleased with some things, but displeased 
with others. “This invention, O king,” said 
Theuth, expounding his patent, “ will give the 
Egyptians more wisdom, and better memories ; 
the charm of wisdom and memory is found.” 
But the king replied, “O most ingenious 
Theuth, it is the part of one man to beget an 
art, of another to tell its future profit or loss.” 


: “ The art will 
fulness.” 


easily can you turn E 
else you please!” The discourse, which then 
follows, has several interesting passages, re- 
specting the inferiori 
very.) In our own day, we see ven | plainly, 
that as books increase there is an e 


poetry. Ballads are utterly extinct in Ame- 
rica, unless we give that name to Methodist 
hymns and negro-melodies. It is a neglected, 
but significant fact, that the Mexican war did 
not produce one song, such as went through 
the country. 


times, and must have led to a high estimate of losophic insight, as memory.” 
tyle. | this power of the mind. When memory was 


for the nonce, it is wa J illustrative of 
t 


of writing to oral deli-| same principle. 


of his memory is good, but the debit side stark 
naught.* Mitchell observes, that in the ancient 
schools of philosophy, where little was written, a 
strong memory was reckoned one of the high- 
est gilts, and was subjected to singular tasks. 
Thus Jamblichus informs us that the pupils of 
Pythagoras were not allowed to use any writ- 
ten aid for their memory.{ When Pythagoras 
himself had given him by Mercury the choice 
of any boon short of immortality, that which 
he chose was Memory.j He was perpetually 
exhorting his followers to exercise this faculty, 
peipny dexecv, holding that nothing was “so 
conducive to knowledge, experience, and phi- 
Xenophon 
attests the value which Socrates set on this 
quality.|| Philostratus the elder, in his life of 
the impostor Apollonius of Tyana, records se- 
veral examinations of aspirants on this head.{ 

The Art of Mnemonics, or Artificial Me- 
mory, was in high repute among the ancients ; 
probably even before the days of Hippias of 
Elis.** We may consider ourselves happy in 
having the invention of Mnemonics related 
both by Cicero and Quintilian: the story is 
certainly a beautiful one. Simonides of Ceos 
went as a minstrel to the house of one Scopas, 
a churl of Thessaly, to make entertainment at 


There is a a gs! story in the Phedrus of| a banquet, under promise of a certain reward. 


It seems the bard gave too little praise to mine 
host, and too much to Castor and Pollux, upon 
whose merits he expatiated in his song. Sco- 
pas gave him only half-pay, telling him he 
might look to his friends the Tyndaridae for 
the rest. Presently Simonides was called out 
of doors, to see two noble youths who were 
said to be waiting for him: he went, but the 

had already disappeared. Just then the build- 
ing fell with a crash, and buried all within. 
Castor and Pollux had saved their poet. The 
guests were so disfigured by the ruins that 
their corpses could not be recognised by their 
friends. Simonides, however, succeeded in 
pointing them out, by remembering the place 
which each one occupied around the table: by 
this he was led to the dopics, or places, on 


«Oo Socrates,” said Phedrus, with which Artificial Memory is founded. Cicero 
a smile, when the story was ended, “how | says very beautifully of this art, that it is a 
ian, or whatsoever | species of mental writing, a/que ut locis pro 


cera, simulacris pro literis, uleremur.tt 
All schemes of mnemonics poser upon the 
In those of the ancients, a 
house was divided into various portions, and 


to tradi- each of these into loci,{{ marked by some strik- 
tion. We are already destitute of traditionary | ing object, so that association might be easy. 


Quintilian names the vestibule, the atrium, the 
impluvia, and the statues and pictures. He 
quotes with approval Cicero’s rule, that the oct 
should be numerous, obvious, distinct, not too 
near each other, striking and memorable: 
/hence he wonders at Metrodorus, who used 
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tday, who have in their memory not| In the ludicrous freemasonry to which poor the twelve signa of the Zodiac, and had three 
y the whole Hebrew Bible, but large por- | old Strepsiades is subjected, before entrance to ‘ 4 
* of the Talmud, which is five or six times| the Socratic Lodge, Aristophanes introduces se ‘ é 
ong. In the seventh century copies of the | this as one of the tests—* whether thou art of | * ty pév of dgeidnrai ri por, pripov mavv" ¥ 
pees @ scarce in Persia, in conse- good memory,”|| to which he replies ina man-| , £4” & dpsihw, oxérhiog, txiNhopav wave. Bt 
ence of persecutions. A noted Rabbi, fear-| ner by no means obsolete, that the credit side | { Jamb. Vit. Pythog. xxii. 297. : 

g that precious work would become ex- | — a Tagen toiey of, |S bnert, vili. 4, 23. a 
"i? Cousigned it in portions to the memory | pimiuvecuisiany stad ben ‘de Apollon. 1. 14; ih 38,41; ill. 16, apud Bs 3 
iS Several scholars, iving a single treatise Mitchell. ere : Hf 
each, An eminent rman author relates ** Hippias Minor, p. 225 . ee 

* story, and adds: “ Even now, I would tf Wocmaqudhat keckeaaiene, ond sapiee. 4 
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hundred and sixty loci. By means of this art, 
Hortensius could sit all day at an auction, and 
in the evening rehearse the whole list of arti- 
cles, buyers, and prices. The same facility is 
ascribed to an eminent merchant of Richmond, 
in Virginia, in regard to sales of tobacco. I 
have known boys to be taught by Feinagle’s 
method to repeat two hundred words, back- 
wards or forwards, after a single repetition : 
the art seemed, however, of very little vaiue. 
Scaevola, if called away from the game of duo- 
decim scripta, could return and place all the 
pieces as he left them: this is less wonderful, 
since what we know of Philidor, and other 
chess-players. 

Many have been reminded of Seneca’s 
gossip, by reading that of Montaigne ; but as 
in many other things, so they are widely differ- 
ent in this. Seneca relates that he could, in 
. early life, repeat two thousand words in the 
order in which they were dictated to him ; and 
that he had once done the like with two hun- 
dred verses, given him by his schoolfellows. 
Montaigne (I must have leave to make a sud- 
den leap to one who was more an ancient than 
& modern, who quotes ten times more from the 
classics than from his coevals, and who talked 
Latin before French)—Montaigne, on the con- 
trary, forgot the names of his own servants, 
and could not commit to memory three verses 
in three hours; “et suis si excellent en l’ou- 
bliance, que mes escrits mesmes et composi- 
tions, je ne les oublie pas moins que le reste.” 
By way of consolation, he calls to mind that 

essala Corvinus and George of Trebizond 
lost their memory entirely for two years. What- 
ever Montaigne may have forgotten, he cer- 
tainly remembered as many ancient anecdotes 
as any five of his contemporaries. It is odd, 
that the very same instance of forgetfulness 
which the old Gascon charges on himself is re- 
corded of Messala, above mentioned.* As a 
set-off to this we have wonderful feats of an- 
cient memory. That of Themistocles is too 
familiar to need recital. Cyrus knew all his 
soldiers by name. Lucius Scipio knew all the 
voters of Rome. Cineas, the ambassador of 
Pyrrhus, the day after his arrival, was able to 
salute all the Senate and knights. Mithridates 
could address his subjects in two-and-twenty 


= ogee t was of great value to the ancient 
orator, who knew nothing of the slovenly 
ge fatal to eloquence, of reading passion 
rom manuscript. All the treatises on Ora- 
tory comprise discussions of this matter. It is 
a singular instance of the pains which their 
great speakers took in preparation, that when 
ompey the Great, after his downfall, was 
passing from the ship to the scene of his 
murder, he devoted his time, in the small Egyp- 
tian boat, to conning over a little book, in 
which he had written a Greek oration, which he 
intended to address to Ptolemy. 

The ancients studied the phenomena of 
memory much more closely than we; and, in 
Aristotle’s short treatise on this particular sub- 
ject, there is a more careful analysis of the pro- 
cess of reminiscence, or hunting for know- 
ledge once possessed, than can produced 
from the works of any recent metaphysician. 
But let me beware of philosophy, when my 
pee, in taking up the pen was only chat. 

e have become too learned by half, and all 
the ills predicted to Theuth have come true, in 
consequence of our tens of thousands of books. 
Methinks it was a sort of poetical justice, 
when in that same Egypt, the Caliph Omar 
(no doubt informed by the soul of King 





* Pliny vii. 24. 


Thamos in a state of transmigration) made 
the Alexandrian library heat his baths for I 
forget how many weeks. We can no more go 
back to the days of unwritten stories and 
Robin Hood ballads, than the nabob can bring 
again the luxury of the brown bread and coun- 
try milk which he enjoyed in his school-boy 
days. “I wish the old times would come 
again,” so Charles Lamb makes somebody say, 
“when we were not quite so rich!”* For 
rich read learned, and pe have the very 
thought ; our pleasures of taste are smothered 
by our bookishness. Having begun with 
Wolff and ended with Lamb, | make my bow. 
C XSARIENSIS. 





MR. EVERETT’S APPEAL OF THE COLLEGES. 
ch in support of the Memorial of Harvard, 
Pv ihene’ ond Amherst se delivered 
before the Joint Committee on Education, in 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, 
Boston, on the 7th of February, 1849, by 
Edward Everett. Cambridge: Metcalf & 
Co, 


Tue occasion of this speech was the memorial 
recently presented to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, praying the creation of an additional 
fund of half a million of dollars for the benefit 
of the colleges, on the completion of the 
School Fund at its designated limit of one 
million. Mr. Everett addressed the Committee 
on the part of Harvard College. His speech 
was a natural, plain, off-hand affair, remark- 
able for its adaptation to the practical bearings 
of the question—a speech, as it is no doubt in- 
tentionally called, and not an oration. It is 
filled with anecdote, personal narrative, and 
the ordinary business appeals to the common 
sense of everyday men—and, without dispa- 
ragement to pan Bi order of eloquence which 
might have risen to a higher region of thought, 
it is to be not the less commended on that very 
account. 

After a very clear statement of the nature 
of the application, Mr. Everett proceeded still 
further to facilitate the appeal by separating it 
from an alleged conflict with the interests of 
the schools. He opposed a species of argu- 
ment which is in very common use in the 
world. Ask a man to support a particular 
charity, he will answer, while he is buttoning 
his pockets, by an elaborate and feeling state- 
ment of the Shy 0s <e other. verse 

our a . will stre en your - 
aoeal Pee ehall of the first. Talk of vals a 
hat on a man’s head, this personage will. fall 
into a pathetic solicitude on the state of his 
boots. ‘Talk of converting the heathen, he 
will plead the cause of domestic missions—but 
he never gives a dollar to the latter. It is an 
amazingly cheap and effective system of rea- 
soning—and we are not at all surprised-to 
find it in vogue among legislators. In the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety—for 
weak propositions. Now Mr. Everett met 
this, not by alleging that the Common Schools 
were already amply supported, and had enough, 
but by showing that no possible fund could be 
large enough to meet all their wants—that, in 
his own illustration, a complete school fund 
could no more be attained than a complete 
bread fund—that the half million would be lost 
if distributed among them, while it would be 
effective if given to the colleges. His state- 
ment on the latter point is interesting. 

« But I shall be asked how it happens that a 
sum, which I represent as so insignificant in refer- 
ence to the Schools, can be of any importance 
to the Colleges. The reason is plain, Sir; too 








* In his “ Old China.” 
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plain almost to be stated. There are but thy 
Colleges ; there are between three and {oy; th m 
sand School districts ; there are five hundraj : 
dents at the Colleges; there are nearly - _ 
two hundred thousand children at the Schools 4 
fund of one hundred thousand dollars given t: . 
schools is, as we have just seen, three pra 
child, Given to the Colleges, six thousand do + 
a year is enough to infuse new life int ali 
branches. In one appropriation the money iss) 
but wasted ; in the other it does great good” 7 


And the illustration from Girard College js,, 
the point. bp 


“ IT remember, Sir, when the late Mr. Girayj 
Philadelphia, died, and left his very large Proper 
as a foundation for a College for the Orphans 
the first instance of that city, that some discus, 
took place, whether it would not have been bers. 
to leave it as a School Fund for the whole gy, 
Now that great property, I have understood, jp, 
derwent some serious dilapidation.  Someth. 
was lost by the failure of banks and genera! ,». 
profitable management, and a great deal locke) y 
in a very expensive building. These are aceide. 
tal drawbacks on the efficiency of the fund, »; 
might have taken place equally with any other y. 
propriation. But I saw this very day a stater 
that the fund still yields an annual incon , 
above a hundred thousand dollars, and as it om. 
sists of real estate in the city of Philadelphia, ; 
may be expected to become with time yet mp 
productive. This is enough, of course, to cary 
a most extensive establishment in the most lien) 
manner ; to support and educate perhaps al! ty 
orphan children of Philadelphia, who are in ini. 
gent circumstances. But how would it have bea 
had the property—five or six millions—been gia 
as a school fund for the whole State of Peansyin. 
nia? In aid of a comprehensive system of Jou 





“taxation, such as is established here in Massaciu- 


setts for the support of Schools, it would of cous 
have been very useful ; but as a fund of itsli, 
of which the entire expense of the common schods 
is to be supported, it would have yielded (asuny 
an income of three hundred thousand do!lars) jes 
than three-fifths of a dollar each to the child 
be educated.” 


The consideration of this matter leads lh. 
Everett to a reminiscence of the distributm 
of the Surplus Revenue falling to the shared 
Massachusetts, a sum of $1,300,000, whic 
was divided the towns in the ratiod 
the population. Governor Everett had resi 
a Message in which, after other permanen' 
propriations, he had recommended $200.00 
for an Observatory, which the remonstrans 
of his political friends induced him to abanis. 
He couples with the circumstance this a 
dote of General Jackson, which, though 
new, is worth telling again :— 

“Ido not know but I ought to blush ira 
want of firmness. I have, however, the sui 
of high examples. When the award of the King 
of the Netherlands came to this country, deci 
the controversy relative to the Notes 
Boundary, General Jackson was disposed «! 
to issue his Proclamation, declaring that aw#"' 
be a final adjustment of the question. |'* 
however (the award), received with univer® 
favor in Maine. The general was bet w” 
presentations that it would be the ruin of hus pa 
in that State, thus to issue his proclamate®, © 
he was persuaded to refer the award to the > 
as an arrangement which needed their rath! 
Thus was laid the foundation of another /# 
controversy, negotiation, and al] but wal z 
told by the late Mr. Forsyth, while er 
State of the United States, that Gener?! r 
was accustomed to say, in moments of pep q 
and weariness at the unsatisfactory pros™ . 
renewed negotiations—that this was the i 
portant occasion in his life, in which he ~ 
ed himself to be overpersuaded by his inen®: 




















it was precisely the occasion, when aad 
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events had shown that his own view of the matter 
was the correct one.” 


What is said on the advantages of higher 
education is well said, though the topic might 
have been urged further. ‘The fallacy involved 
in the usual unthinking use of the term, “ self- 
taught men,” was properly rebuked—self- 
taught men being shown to be quite as depen- 
dent on the labors of others as university-taught 
men, or any other set of men—and the means 
and stimalus of those labors are in the higher 
educational institutions of a country. The 
examples of Franklin and Bowditch were 
brought forward in this connexion, and the 
express testimon of each of them to the most 
maturely le instruction, 

Education was then shown to be the para- 
mount interest of the State—it was not an in- 
dividual question whether one man’s son should 

more or less, a common school education 
or a collegiate education, but the necessity of 
the Commonweath that somebody should be 
fully educated :— 


« But to the objection that School education is 
the interest of many, and College education the 
interest of the few, my main answer is, that it is 
founded in a great fallacy. The man who makes 
that objection has not formed even a distant con- 
ception of the grounds of the duty which devolves 
upon an enlightened State to educate its children. 
He is thinking of individuals. He forgets that it is 
the public, as such, the Stare, that great complex, 
Social Being, which we call Massacuuserts, the 
genial mother of us all, that it is Aer interest in the 
matter which creates the duty, and which gives all 
its importance to education, as an affair of public 
concernment, whether elementary or academical. 
It is not to teach one man’s boy his A B C, or an- 
other man’s boy a little Latin or Greek, for any 
advantage or emolument of his own, that the pil- 
grim fathers founded the College or required the 
towns to support each its School. As far 
as individuals, many or few, are concerned, I 
have just as much natural rigbt to call on the State 
to pay the bill of the tailor who clothes or the 
builder who shelters my children, as of the school- 
master or schoolmistress, the tutor or professor 
who instructs them. The duty of educating the 
people rests on great public grounds, on moral and 
politieal foundations. It is deduced from the in- 
timate connexion which experience has shown to 
exist, between the public welfare and all the ele- 
ments of national prosperity on the one hand, and 
the enlightenment of the population on the other. 
In this point of view, I say it confidently, good 
College education, for those who need it and want 
it, is just as much the interest of the many as good 
School education. They are both the interest of 
all; that is, the whole community. It is, of hu- 
man things, the highest interest of the State to put 
the means of obtaining a good School education 
and a good College education within the reach of 
the largest number of her children.” 


This touches the principle of the matter, 
and we trust Albany, as well as New York, 
Will look to it. 

The Address closes with a timely use of the 
topic, Education the means of wealth. It was 
shown that wisdom was not only more precious 
than rubies, but that wisdom natura ly came 
Into possession of the rubies. The depdt of 
the gol of California was precisely that part 
of the world where men were most highly cul- 
tivay with this ingenious and finel 
stated close we commend Mr. Everett’s Ad- 
dress to Congress and to the Legislature of 
every State in the Union :—~ 


“If we will not be taught by anything else, let 
us learn of history. It was not Mexico and Peru ; 
a (what it imports us more to bear in mind) 

ortugal nor Spain, which reaped the silver and 
Golden harvests of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
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centuries. It was the industrious, enlightened, cul- 
tivated states of the north and west of Europe. It 
was little Holland; scarcely one-fifth as large as 
New England ; hardly able to keep her head above 
the waters of the superincumbent ocean, but with 
five universities dotting her limited surface. It was 
England with her foundation schools, her indomi- 
table public opinion, her representative system, her 
twin universities ; it was to these free and enlight- 
ened countries, that the gold and silver flowed ; not 
merely adding to the material wealth of the com- 
munity, but quickening the energy of the industri- 
ous classes, breaking down feudalism, furnishing 
the sinews of war to the champions of Protestant 
liberty, and thus cheering them on to the great 
struggle, to whose successful issue it is owing, in 
its remote effects, under Providence, that you, Sir, 
ae safety beneath the canopy that overhangs this 
all. 

“ What the love of liberty, the care of education, 
and a large and enlightened regard for intellectual 
and moral interests did for the parent state, they 
will do for us. They will give us temporal pros- 
perity ; and with it what is infinitely better—not | 
only a name and a praise with the contemporary | 
nations who form with us the great procession of | 
humanity, but a name and a praise among enlight- | 
ened men and enlightened states to the end of | 
time.” 








MR. PARKMAN’S TOUR. 
The California and Oregon Trail; being | 

Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 

Life. By Francis Parkman, Jr. With Il- 

lustrations by Darley. Putnam. 

Mr. Parxman’s book is the record of some 
months’ adventures in the year 1846 among 
the Indian tribes scattered between the western 
aay | of Missouri and the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Though without literary pretension, it 
is a very entertaining work, straightforward 
and simple throughout, and obviously truthful. 

The title will be apt to mislead. There is 
nothing about California or Oregon in the 
book ; but though we like it the better for this, | 
the title is not the less ill-chosen. And here | 
we must remind all authors of a fact, which 
sometimes seems toslip their memory. The 
christening of books is very different from the 
christening of men. Among men, the object 
of a name is to individualize ; hence, that ob- 
ject is gained whatever name you bestow, 
though it be wholly irrespective of the charac- 
ter of the person named. Not thus with books ; 
whose names or titles are presumed to express 
the contents. And, although during this pre- 
sent gold fever, patriotic fathers have a perfect 
right to christen their offspring “ Sacramento,” 
or “California,” we deny this privilege to au- 
thors, with respect to their books. For ex- 
ample, a work on Botany published to-day, 
should not be entitled “ California, or Buds 
and Flowers ;” on the contrary, the “Califor- 
nia ” should be dropped. 

For the correctness of our judgment in this 
matter we are willing to appeal to any sensible 
man in the community (provided he has no 
thought .of emigrating to the gold region) ; 
nay, we will leave the matter to Mr. Parkman 
himself. 

Possibly, however, it may be urged that the 
title is correct after all—* California and the 
Oregon Trail”—inasmuch as the route or 
“trail” pursued by Mr. Parkman towards the 
Rocky ihenstnien would be the one pursued by 
a traveller bound overland to the Pacific. 
Very true. And it would also be part of the 
route followed by a traveller bound due West 
from Missouri to Pekin or Bombay. But we 
again appeal to any sensible man whether the 
“Pekin and Bombay Trail” would be a cor- 
rect title for a book of travels on a region lying 
East of the Rocky Mountains. 
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In a brief and appropriate preface Mr. Park- 
man adverts to the representations of the In- 
dian character given by eps and novelists, 
which he asserts are for the most part mere 
creations of fancy. He adds that “ the Indian 
is certainly entitled to a high rank among 
savages, but his good qualities are not those of 
an Uncas or Outalissa.”” Now, this is not to be 
gainsaid. But when in the body of the book 
we are informed that it is difficult for any 
white man, after a domestication among the 
Indians, to hold them much better than brutes ; 
when we are told, too, that to such a person, 
the slaughter of an Indian is indifferent as the 
slaughter of a buffalo; with all deference, we 
beg leave to dissent. 

if is too often the case, that civilized beings 
sojourning among savages soon come to regard 
them with disdain and contempt. But though 
in many cases this feeling is almost natural, 
it is not defensible; and it is wholly wrong. 
Why should we contemn them? Because we 
are better than they? Assuredly not; for 
herein we are rebuked by the story of the 
Publican and the Pharisee. Because, then, 
that in many things we are happier? But this 
should be ground for commiseration, not dis- 
dain. Xavier and Elliot despised not the sa- 
vages ; and had Newton or Milton dwelt among 
them they would not have done so. When 
we affect to contemn savages, we should re- 
member that by so doing we asperse our own 

rogenitors; ior they were savages also. 
ho can swear, that among the naked British 
barbarians sent to Rome to be stared at more 
than 1500 years ago, the ancestor of Bacon 
might not have been found? Why, among 
the very Thugs of India, or the bloody Dyaks 
of Borneo, exists the germ of all that is intel- 
lectually elevated and grand. We are all of 
us—Anglo-Saxons, Dyaks, and Indians— 
sprung from one head, and made in one image. 
And if we regret this brotherhood now, we 
shall be forced to join hands hereafter. A mis- 
fortune is not a fault; and good luck is not 
meritorious. The savage is born a savage; 
and the civilized being but inherits his civili- 
zation, nothing more. 

Let us not disdain, then, but pity. And 
wherever we recognise the i of God, let 
us reverence it, though it hung from the gal- 
lows. 

We have found one fault with the title, and 
another with the matter of the book; this 
done, the unpleasantness of fault-finding is 
done; and gladly we turn. 

Mr. Parkman’s sole object, he tells us, in 
penetrating into the Land of Moccasins, was 
to gratify a curiosity he had felt from boyhood, 
to inform himself accurately of Indian life. 
And it may well be peta that, with such 
an object in view, the travels of an educated 
man should, when published, impart to others 
the knowledge he himself sought to attain : 
and this holds true concerning the book before 
us. As a record of gentlemanly adventure 
among our Indian tribes, it is by far the most 
pleasant book which has ever fallen in our may 
The style is easy and free, quite flowingly 
correct. There are no undue sallies of fancy, 
and no attempts at wit which flash in the pan. 

Accompanied by his friend, Quincy A. Shaw, 
our young anthor sets forth from St. Louis, 
that city of outward-bound caravans for the 
West, and which is to the Prairie what Cairo 
is tothe Desert. At St Louis the friends en- 
gaged the services of Delorier, a gay, cheerful 
Canadian, and Henry Chatillon, a hunter, 
who as guides went out and returned with 
them. 

In a steamer, crammed with all sorts of ad- 
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venturers, Spaniards and Indians, Santa Fe in Byron’s “Siege of Corinth”’—piling the 


traders and trappers, gamblers and Mormons, 
the party ascended the Missi=sippi and Missouri, 
and at last debark on the banks of the latter 
stream at a point on the verge of the wilder- 
ness. Here they tarry awhile, amused with 
the strange aspect of pa They visit a 
man in whose house is a shelf for books, and 
where they observe a curious illustration of 
life ; they find a holster-pistol standing guard 
on a copy of Paradise t. We presume, 
then, that on our Western frontier, when a 
man desires to soar with Milton, he does so 
with his book in one hand, and a pistol in the 
other; which last, indeed, might help him in 
sustaining an “ armed neutrality,” during the 
terrible but bloodless battles between Captain 
Beelzebub and that gallant warrior Michael. 

From the banks of the Missouri the adven- 
turers pushed straight out into the prairies; 
and when they cast off their horses’ halters 
from the post before the log-cabin door, they 
do as sailors, when they unmoor their cables, 
and set sail for sea. ‘T'hey start well provid- 
ed with horses and mules, rifles and powder, 
food and medicine, good will and stout hearts. 

After encountering certain caravans of 
Oregon emigrants, the first place of note they 
arrive at is Fort Laramie, a fortified trading- 
post, near a stream tributary to the Platte 

Tiver. Here, for some days, they lounge upon 
buffalo robes and eat buffalo meat, and smoke 
Indian pipes among mongrel swarms of Cana- 
dians and Indians. 

We cannot attempt to follow the friends 
through all their wild rovings. But he who 
desires to throw himself unreservedly into all 
the perilous charms of prairie life; to camp 
out by night in the wilderness, standing guard 
against prowling Indians and wolves; to 
ford rivers and creeks; to hunt buffalo, and 
kill them at full gallop in the saddle, and 
afterwards banquet on delectable roasted 
“ hump-ribs ;” to lodge with Indian warriors 
in their villages, and receive the hospitalities 
of polite squaws in brass and vermilion; to 
hear of wars and rumors of wars among the 
hostile tribes of savages; to listen to the wild- 
est and most romantic little tales of border and 
wilderness life ; in short, he who desires to 
quit Broadway and the Bowery—though only 
in fancy—for the region of wampum and 
calumet, the land of beavers and buffaloes, 
birch canoes and “‘ smoked buckskin shirts,” 
will do well to read Mr. Parkman’s book. 
There he will fall in with the veritable grand- 
sons of Daniel Boon; with the Mormons; 
with war-parties ; with Santa Fé traders ; 
with General Kearney ; with runaway United 
States troops ; and all manner of outlandish 
and interesting characters. 

There, too, he will make the acquaintance 
of Henry Chatillon, Esq., as gallant a gentle- 
man, and hunter, and trapper, as ever shot buf- 
falo. For this Henry Chatillon we feel a 
fresh and unbounded love. He belongs to a 
class of men, of whom Kit Carson is the 
model; a class, unique, and not to be trans- 
cended in interest by any personages intro- 
duced to us by Scott. ng live and hunt 
Henry Chatillon! May his good rifle never 
miss fire; and where he roves through the 
prairies, may the buffalo for ever abound ! 

The reader, too, will make the acquaintance 
of Mr. Quincey A. Shaw, a_ high-spirited 
young gentleman, ®ho always hunted his 

uffalo somewhat like Murat charging at the 

head of cavalry—in wild and ornate attire. 

He sported richly-worked Indian leggins, a red 

tunic and sash—and let loose among a herd of 
bison, did execution like our fancy friend, Alp, 








dead around him in semicircles. Returned 
from his hunting tour across the Western 
hemisphere, Mr. Shaw, we learn, is now 
among the wild Bedouins of Arabia. 

The book, in brief, is excellent, and has the 
true wild-game flavor. And amazingly tickled 
will all their palates be, whoare so lucky as to 
read it. It has two pictorial illustrations by 
the well-known and talented artist, Darley. one 
of which is exceedingly good. 

In conclusion, we cannot omit mentioning 
that che book was put together under a most 
sad and serious disadvantage. Owing to the 
remote effects ofa sickness contracted through 
the wild experiences of prairie life, the author 
was obliged to compose his work, throughout, 
by dictation. 

Among numerous fine and dashing descrip- 
tive chapters, we select the following : 

“We had scarcely gone a mile when an imposing 
spectacle presented itself. From the river bank on 
the right, away over the swelling prairie on the 
left, and in front as far as we could see, extended 
one vast host of buffalo. The outskirts of the 
herd were within a quarter of a mile. In many 
parts they were crowded so densely together that 
in the distance their rounded backs presented a 
surface of uniform blackness ; but clsewhere they 
were more scattered, and from amid the multitude 
rose little columns of dust where the buffalo were 
rolling on the ground. Here and there a great 
confusion was perceptible, where a battle was 
going forward among the bulls. We could dis- 
tinctly see them rushing against each other, and 
hear the clattering of their horns and their hoarse 
bellowing. Shaw was riding at some distance in 
advance, with Henry Chatillon: I saw him stop 
aud draw the leather covering from his gun. In- 
deed, with such a sight before us, but one thing 
could be thought of. That morning I had used 
pistols in the chase. I had now a mind to try the 
virtue of a gun. Delorier had one, and I rode up 
to the side of the cart; there he sat under the 
white covering, biting his pipe between his teeth 
and grinning with excitement. 

«“«Lend me your gun, Delorier, said I. 

“* Qui, Monsieur, oui, said Delorier, tugging 
with might and main to stop the mule, which seemed 
obstinately bent on going forward. Then every- 
thing but his moccasins disappeared as he crawled 
into the cart and pulled at the gun to extricate it. 

“«Ts it loaded?’ I asked. 

“« Oui, bien chargé, you'll kill, mon bourgeois ; 
yes, you'll kill—ec’est un bon fusil.’ 

“JT handed him my rifle and rode forward to 
Shaw. 

«* Are you ready?’ he asked. 

«« Come on, said I. 

“* Keep down that hollow, said Henry, ‘ and 
then they won’t see you till you get close to them.” 

“The hollow was a kind of ravine very wide 
and shallow ; it ran obliquely towards the buffalo, 
and we rode at a canter along the bottom until it 
became too shallow; when we bent close to our 
horses’ necks, and then finding that it could no 
longer conceal us, came out of it and rode directly 
towards the herd. It was within gunshot ; before 
its outskirts, numerous grizzly old bulls were scat- 
tered, holding guard over their females. They 
glared at us in anger and astonishment, walked 
towards us a few yards, and then turning slowly 
round retreated at a trot which afterwards broke 
into a clumsy gallop. In an instant the main body 
caught the alarm. The buffalo began to crowd 
away from the point towards which we were ap- 
proaching, and a gap was opened in the side of the 
herd. We entered it, still restraining our excited 
horees. Every instant the tumult was thickening. 
The buffalo, pressing together in large bodies, 
crowded away from us on every hand. In front 
and on either side we could see dark columns and 
masses, half hidden by clouds of dust, rushing 
along in terror and confusion, and hear the tramp 
and clattering of ten thousand hoofs. ‘That count- 
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less multitude of powerful brutes, ignorant of their 
own strength, were flying in a panic from the 
proach of two feeble horsemen. To rema 4 
longer was impossible. 

«“« Take that band on the left,’ said Shaw. Tl 
take these in front.’ , 


“ He sprang off, and I saw no more of him. 4 
heavy Indian whip was fastened by a band to my 
wrist ; I swung it into the air and lashed my 
horse’s flank with all the strength of my am, 
Away she darted, stretehing close to the grouy4 
I could see nothing but a cloud of dust before me, 
but I knew that it concealed a band of mayy 
hundreds of buffalo. In a moment I was in the 
inidst of the cloud, half suffocated by the dust anj 
stunned by the trampling of the flying herd ; byt] 
was drunk with the chase and cared for nothing 
but the buffalo. Very soon a long, dark mass be. 
eame visible, looming through the dust; then | 
could distinguish each bulky carcase, the hook 
flying out beneath, the short tails held rigidly eee; 
In a moment I was so close that I could hays 
touched them with my gun. Suddenly, to my uti; 
amazement, the hoofs were jerked upwards, th 
tails flourished in the air, and amid a cloud of duy 
the buffalo seemed to sink into the earth befor 
me. One vivid impression of that instant remains 
upon my mind. I remember looking down upon 
the backs of several buffalo dimly visible throug) 
the dust. We had run unawares upon a ravine 
At that moment I was not the most accurate judge 
of depth and width, but when I passed it on my 
return, I found it about twelve feet deep, and not 
quite twice as wide at the bottom. It was impos- 
sible to stop; I would have done so gladly if | 
could ; so, half sliding, half plunging, down went the 
little mare. I believe she came down on her knees 
in the loose sand at the bottom; I was pitched 
forward violently against her neck and nearly 
thrown over her head among the bufialo, who 
amid dust and confusion came tumbling in al! 
around. The mare was on her feet in an instant, 
and scrambling like a cat up the opposite side. | 
thought for a moment that she would have fallen 
back and crushed me, but with a violent effort she 
clambered out and gained the hard prairie above 
Glancing back I saw the huge head of a bull cling- 
ing as it were by the forefeet at the edge of the 
dusty gulf. At length I was fairly among the bul 
falo. They were less densely crowded than be 
fore, and I could see nothing but bulls, who always 
run at the rear of a herd. As I passed amid them 
they would lower their heads, and turning as they 
ran, attempt to gore my horse ; but as they wer 
already at full speed there was no force in ther 
onset, and as Pauline ran faster than they, they 
were always thrown behind her in the effor. | 
soon began to distinguish cows amid the throng 
One just in front of me seemed to my liking, and! 
pushed close to her side. Dropping the reins | 
fired, holding the muzzle of the gun within a foc! 
of her shoulder. Quick as lightning she spraug 
at Pauline; the little mare dodged the attack. 
and I lost sight of the wounded animal amid 
tumultuous crowd. Immediately after, I selecte 
another, and urging forward Pauline, shot into he 
both pistols in succession. For awhile | kept her 
in view, but in attempting to load my gus, 
sight of her also in the confusion. Believing »* 
to be mortally wounded, and unable to keep & 
with the herd, I checked my horse. The crow! 
rushed onward. The dust and tumult passed a¥2), 
and on the prairie, far behind the rest, 1 saw 2 *- 
litary buffalo galloping heavily. In a moment | 
and my victim were running side by side. 
firearms were all empty, and I had in my pov 
nothing but rifle bullets, too large for the pst 
and too small for the gun. I loaded the latter 
however, but as often as I levelled it to fire, th 
little bullets would roll out of the muzzle and the 
gun returned only a faint report like a qu, * 
the powder harmlessly exploded. I gallore’ 


1D quiet 


in front of the buffalo and attempted to turn be 
back ; but her eyes glared, her mane bristled, #° 
lowering her head, she rushed at me with astonish: 
ing fierceness and activity. Again and aga” 
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rode before her, and again and again she repeated 
her furious charge. But little Pauline was in her 
element. She dodged her enemy at every rush, 
until at length the buffalo stood still, exhausted 
with her own efforts ; she panted, and her tongue 
hung lolling from her jaws. 

« Riding to a little distance, I alighted, thinking 
to gather a handful of dry grass to serve the pur- 
pose of wadding, and load the gun at my leisure. 
No sooner were my feet on the ground than the 
buffalo came bounding in such a rage towards me 
that I jumped back again into the saddle with all 
possible dispatch. After waiting a few minutes 
more, I made an attempt to ride up and stab her 
with my knife ; but the experiment proved such as 
no wise man would repeat. At length, bethink- 
ing me of the fringes at the seams of my buckskin 
pantaloons, I jerked off a few of them, and re- 
loading the gun, forced them down the barrel to 
keep the bullet in its place; then approaching, I 
shot the wounded buffalo through the heart. 
Sinking on her knees, she rolled over lifeless on the 
prairie. To my astonishment, I found that instead 
of a fat cow I had been slaughtering a stout year- 
ling bull. No longer wondering at the fierce- 
ness he had shown, I opened his throat, and cut- 
ting out his tongue, tied it at the back of my 
saddle. My mistake was one which a more ex- 
perienced eye than mine might easily make in the 
dust and confusion of such a chase. 

“ Then for the first time I had leisure to look at 
the seene around me. The prairie in front was 
darkened with the retreating multitude, and on the 
other hand the buffalo came filing up in endless 
unbroken columns from the low plains upon the 
river. The Arkansas was three or four miles dis- 
tant. Iturned and moved slowly towards it. A 
long time passed before, far down in the distance, 
I distinguished the white covering of the cart, and 
the little black specks of horsemen before and be- 
hind it. Drawing near, I recognised Shaw’s 
elegant tunic, the red flannel shirt conspicuous far 
off. I overtook the party, and asked him what 
success he had met with. He had assailed a fat 
cow, shot her with two bullets, and mortally 
wounded her. But neither of us were prepared for 
the chase that afternoon, and Shaw, like myself, 
had no spare bullets in his pouch ; so he abandon- 
ed the disabled animal to Henry Chatillon, who 
followed, dispatched her with his rifle, and loaded 
his horse with her meat. 

“ We encamped close to the river. The night 
was dark, and as we lay down, we could hear 
mingled with the howlings of wolves the hoarse 
bellowing of the buffalo, like the ocean beating 
upon a distant coast.” 
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and other standards, exhibiting his discrimina-| « Such facts as these are painful and humiliat- 
tion and judgment in the selection of guides ; ing, but salutary also ; they powerfully demonstrate 
while the under-current, the informing senti- that the greatest genius and the sublimest virtues 
ment owes much to Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, can never guard from folly and from error the 
Besides this, Mr. Shaw appears a gentlemanly man who once loses.sight of those plain and sim- 
tory and conservative, with a love for things ple rules of human conduet— Fear God, and 
established in Church and State, that reverence /0”0r the King,” 


for the crown which is apt to increase upon Butthi i i iti 
. , 1is plausible penny-a-line style of writin 
Englishmen the further they are removed from | about Charles I. and. Milton, Should not vd 
its immediate influence. Literature, however, taken as a specimen of Mr. Shaw’s whole 
is waster | aristocratic in the mode of its en- book. 

t 


joyments. is select, retiring, avoids the ‘The Outlines include twenty-one chapters, 
herd, calls for a species of implicit faith in its! of which the first is introductory on the Eng- 
ng ling loyalty inits defenders. Butas |jish language, the second occupied with 
we love honor and repose we hate snobbery. Chaucer and his Times, the third with Sidney 
An occasional remark of Prof. Shaw leads us| and Spenser, &c., and the last with Words- 


to think that he would be no impracticable | worth, Coleridge, and the New Poetry. The 
contributor to Blackwood ; in other words, that plan of the work is to present English Litera- 
he might write a very loyal, impudent, polite, | ture by the great representative authors of 
toadyish sort of article, a suggestion which we each period, which renders the work a series 
should not make at this time, did we not hold of brilliant tableaux. ‘hus the wits of Queen 
ita sacred duty to protect the sanctities of | Anne’s Reign, the Great Historians, the 
English literature from all affectations, even Great Novelists, the Recent Novelists, &c., 
should they appear in the idolatrous worship- are grouped by themselves. The effect is to 
pers of the temple. Thus we think the slur | render the book a highly agreeable one to take 
upon John Milton, in the anecdote in the fol- | up from time to time, to selecta chapter from 
lowing passage with the concluding remarks, | for perusal, in agreement with a particular 
in which the italics are the author’s own, mood of mind or range of studies. The 
should be taken with a few grains of allowance, reader will be certain in such cases of finding 
lest vulgar men should presume upon a fancied genial sympathy on the part of the author 
superiority to the great Poet. The loss of the with the subject in hand. Is the writer 
feebler lesson of allegiance to the person of | Chaucer, for instance—here is a bit of fine ob- 
Charles, which was exemplified by thousands, | servation on his use of learning, coupled with 
is more than compensated in that higher alle- | a remarkable proof of his originality in the 
giance, the sanction of duty, self-denial, and additions made to the French. 

virtue, which nerves the soul throughout the | 
writings of John Milton. No “leetle anec- | 
dote” of Horace Walpole, or such trifler, | 
should come between the men of this day and _, universally adopted by the Trouvéres, a mea- 


John Milton. He is the property of the world, | sure well fitted, from its ease and flowingness, for 


not of a country ; of all time, not of an aC 5 the purpose of long narratives. We have said 
and how his room was upholstered is nothing | that the translation is, in most cases, very close ; 
at all, or even under what King or Protector Chancer was so far from desiring to make his 
he lived, in comparison with his own grand | works pass for original when they had no claim 
empire of thought and imagination—his com- to this qualification, that he even specifies, with 
panionship with the Hebrew Prophets, and | great care and with even a kind of exultation, the 
with Homer, Dante, and Shakspeare :— sources from whence his productions are derived. 


SOM MILTON AS A SUBJECT AND ROUSEXEZPER. Indeed, at such early periods in the literature of 


gb i . | any country, writers seem to attach as great or 

iy Ba yop burn = sas mind | greater dignity to the office of translator than to 
: igh ‘ th oy 4 ad ed i ne. SeSEIE Hs yl the more arduous duty of original composition ; 
pears mig yal er cot - aap the | the reason of which probably is, that in the child- 
Peer ita Gelatin of Lie comsays and the hood of nations as well as of men, learning is a 


: l d brutali f th rarer, and therefore more admired, quality than 
universal coarseness and brutality of tone then | imagination. 


CHAUCER’S ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 


«“ The English poem is written, like the French 
original, in the short rhymed octosyllabic couplets 


Ou/li , q prevalent in the style of controversy may be held|  « : : ‘ 
dines of English Literature. By ‘Thomas |Srpalliating the wavs and naman malig | fy one sey ese ih, a Yee 
ture in the fos ae ra- | which characterizes much of his polemic writings, | sf). Sorrow, Envy, Avarice, Hate, Beauty, 


St. Petersburg. 
chard. 


We have 
of a boo 
on Bunyan: we return to i 

poo tye urn to it now 


ation of the extracts 


already presented several 


satisfactory embodi 
tensive reading, 

ever, the author o 
original exp 
ture—th 


Warton, but it would be ran 


perial Alexander Lyceum of 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blan- 


k—a portion of the author’s chapter 
for the pur- 
general ra pt eet a continu- 
which easily bear separa- 
tion from the context, and are frequently qube 
ments in little of very ex- 
We would not class, how- 
of this volume as a profound 
lorer in the field of English litera- 
at honor should be reserved for such 
men as Coleridge ; neither is Professor Shaw 
an original black-letter scholar of the school of 
king him too low 


particularly in his celebrated controversy with 
Salmasius ; but surely no such excuses will serve 
to diminish our reprobation for Milton’s slanderous 
attacks on the personal character of Charles I., 
who appears, as a man, to have been worthy of 
respect, and even of veneration ; who was, besides, 
an unfortunate and innocent prince, and had paid 
with his blood for the errors of an administration 
which, however erroneous, was at least well-inten- 
tioned. Nor can any one hope, but by sophistry, 
to excuse or justify the various acts of submission 
to arbitrary and usurped power which form so 
strong a contrast to Milton’s perpetual and rather 
obtrusive assertions of independence—his accept- 
ing office, for instance, under the government of 
Cromwell ; his adulation of that wily despot ; and, | 
above all, the melancholy weakness (if indeed we 
ought not rather to use a much severer term) which 


Franchise, Richesse, are successively brought on 
the stage. As an example of the remarks we 
have just been making, we will quote a short pas- 
sage from the latter part of Chaucer's translation, 
i.e. from that portion of the poem composed by 
John of Meun: it describes the attendants in the 
palace of Old Age: we will print the original 
French above the extract :— 
“* Travaile et douleur la hébergent, 

Mais ils la lient et la chargent, 

Que Mort prochaine luy présentent, 

En talant de se repentir ; 

Tant luy sont de fleaux sentir ; 

Adoncg luy vient en remembraunce, 

En cest tardifve présence, 

Quand il se voit foible et chenue.” 


“ ¢ With her, Labour and eke Travatle 
Lodgid bene, with sorwe and wo, 
That nevir out of her court go. 

Pain and Distress, Sekenesse and Ire, 








to class him with transcri allowed him to profit by the plunder of the unfor- And Melancholie that angry sire, 
other men’s thon — aw ty ribaes <a tunate and martyred sovereign, and to decorate his Ben of her palais Senatoures ; 
someti gits and labors, who are studious retirement with the pilfered trappings of Groning and Grasehing her 
Enc aoe employed to digest for a popular royal magnificence ; for, alas! we still possess the With cael death they Ras pooneat, 
a yclopadia, or prepare at a month’s notice tary order permitting ‘ Mr. John Milton,’ And telten tett estidhe end tats, 
Shaw’? For ssi k for the trade. Professor | pene Secretary of the House of Commons, “a That Deth standith armid at her gate.’ 
fi utlines are built up on authority, his | «choose and take away such hangings as he thinks | Here Chaucer's improvements are plainly percep- 
requent quotations f; y : ; : , , 
da Campbell, | fit,’ from the dismantled palace of Whitehall. —_| tible; the intredustion of Death, standing armed 
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at the gate, is a grand and sublime thought, of 
which no trace is to be found in the comparatively 
flat original ; not to mention the terrible distinct- 
ness with which Chaucer enumerates Old Age’s 
Senators, Pain, Distress, Sickness, Ire, and Me- 
lancholy ; and her grim chamberlains, Groaning 
and Grudging.” 


A remark on Sidney’s Female Characters in 
the Arcadia, quoted from D’Israeli, is suggest- 
ive and not without foundation :— 

THE WOMEN OF THE ARCADIA. 

“He describes objects on which he loves to 
dwell, with a peculiar richness of fancy: he had 
shivered his lance in the tilt, and had managed the 
fiery courser in his career ; and in the vivid picture 
of the shock between two knights we see distinctly 
every motion of the horse and horseman. But 
sweet is his loitering hour in the sunshine of luxu- 
riant gardens, or as we lose ourselves in the green 
solitudes of the forests which most he loves. 
There is a feminine delicacy in whatever alludes to 
the female character, not merely courtly, but im- 
bued with that sensibility which St. Palaye has re- 
markably described as ‘full of refinement and 
fanaticism.’ And this may suggest an idea, not 
improbable, that Shakspeare drew his fine concep- 
tions of female character from Sidney. Shak- 
epeare solely, of all our elder dramatists, has 
given true beauty to woman ; and Shakspeare was 
an attentive reader of the ‘ Arcadia.’ ” 


Here is a rhetorical use of an idea of Cole- 
ridge’s : 

SHAKSPEARE NO LUCKY ACCIDENT. 

“ Of all the thousand errors prevalent respecting 
the genius and the works of Shakspeare, and 
which the industry of a respectful and afiectionate 
and loving criticism has not yet entirely dispelled, 
perhaps the most fatal was a spirit of patronizing 
admiration and wondering approval, which seemed 
to consider his dramas as astonishing productions 
of an irregular and barbarous genius. Let it be to 
the eternal honor of Coleridge that he was the first 
to lead the way to a truer and more just apprecia- 
tion of the poet of humanity, and to have shown 
his countrymen that the criticism which considered 
these wonderful creations as the work of acci- 
dental genius (absurd and contradictory as must 
appear such a collocation of the two words) was 
the mere dream of pedantry and _ ignorance. 
* What!’ he says with a noble indignation, ‘ does 
God perform miracles in sport?’ Is it conceivable 
that these wonders of intellect and imagination— 
these worlds of fancy, redolent of beauty, of life, 
of a glorified reality— 

‘ All that is most b imaged there 

In happier beauty ; more pellucid streams, 

An ampler ether, a diviner air, 
And fields invested with purpurea! gleams ; 
Climes which the sun, who sheds the brightest day 

Earth knows, is all unworthy to survey '"— 
that all this subtle music of humanity, all this deep 
knowledge of the human heart—its passions, its 
powers, its aspirations—could be the result of ac- 
cident—of a happy genius in an age of barbarism! 
—that the woolstapler’s son of Stratford could 
have created, by accident, Juliet and Cordelia, 
Imogen and Miranda, Katherine and Cleopatra, 
Perdita and Ophelia ?—that it was accident which 
reflected on the never-dying page of the dramatist 
of the Blackfriars the thunderous gloom of Lear’s 
moral atmosphere, the fairy-peopled sunshine of 
Prospero’s enchanted isle, the moonlit stillness of 
the garden at Belmont, the merry lamplight of the 
Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, or the warm English 
daylight of Windsor? No! such an opinion 
would be no less absurd (we had almost written 
blasphemous) than the sceptic’s fancy that this 
earth was the result of blind chance and a fortui- 
tous concourse of atoms.” 


There js an appreciative view of the charac- 
ter of Hooker, made up from sound authori- 
ties :— 





HOOKER. 
“* Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity, says the ex- 
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cellent and acute historian of the literature of 
Europe, ‘ might seem to fall under the head of 
theology ; but, the first book of this work being by 
much the best, Hooker ought rather to be reckoned 
among those who have weighed the principles, and 
delineated the boundaries, of moral and political 
science.’ No quality is more surely a concomi- 
tant of the highest order of genius than its sugges- 
tiveness, and what we may call its expansive cha- 
racter. Though originally written to determine a 
particular and limited controversy on certain mat- 
ters of church discipline, Hooker’s immortal trea- 
tise is a vast arsenal or storehouse of all those 
proofs and arguments upon which rests the whole 
structure of the moral and political edifice. ‘The 
first lays open; says D’Israeli, ‘ the foundations of 
law and order, to eseape from “ the mother of con- 
fusion, which breedeth destruction.”’ * * * ‘He 
had drunk,’ says Hallam, ‘ at the streams of ancient 
philosophy, and acquired from Plato and Tully 
somewhat of their redundancy and want of preci- 
sion, with their comprehensiveness of observation 
and their dignity of soul.’ When a portion of 
Hooker's preface was translated by an English 
Romanist to the Pope, his Holiness expressed the 
greatest surprise at the erudition and acuteness of 
the book. ‘ There is no learning that this man has 
not searched into? said the Pontiff; ‘nothing too 
hard for his understanding, and his books will get 
reverence by age.’ James I. of England, a prince 
to whom we cannot deny the possession of most 
extensive learning, inquiring after Hooker, and 
hearing that his recent death had been deeply 
lamented by the Queen, paid the following tribute 
to his genius :—* And I receive it with no less sor- 
row ; for I have received more satisfaction (that 
is, conviction) in reading a leaf of Mr. Hooker 
than I had in large treatises by many of the learn- 
ed: many others write well, but yet in the next 
age they will be forgotten.’ Hooker's style, 
though full of vigorous and idiomatic expressions, 
is much more Latin and artificial than was usual 
at that time: he does not disfigure his sentences 
with that vain parade of quotation which 
distinguishes contemporary writings: his pro- 
found learning was, if we may use the expres- 
sion, chemically and not mechanically united with 
his mind ; it was incorporated not by contact, but 
by solution. Though the general tone of the 
work is of course abstract and even dry, the sweet 
and simple character of the man sometimes makes 
itself perceptible through the elaborate and brilliant 
panoply of the orator; or, to use the beautiful 
words of D’Israeli, ‘ Hooker is the first vernacular 
writer whose classical pen harmonized a numerous 
prose. While his earnest eloquence, freed from all 
scholastic pedantry, assumes a style stately in its 
structure, his gentle spirit sometimes flows into 
natural humor, lovely in the freshness of its simpli- 
city.’ ” 

Having quoted an incidental passage in 
which the writer may seem to dis Mil- 
ton, it is but just to present others of a differ- 
ent character :— 


MILTON’S LOGIC AND FANCY. 

“ And thus there appears continually in his 
works, we will not say a contest, but a contrast, 
betWeen his convictions and his sympathies—be- 
tween his logic and his fancy. And this, which 
in an inferior mind would not have failed to pro- 
duce an incessant uncertainty and inconsistency, 
in such a soul as John Milton’s was a healthy and 
vivifying action ; it was like the conflicting cur- 
rents of the galvanic battery, whose opposing 
poles give out intensest light and heat. Thus, 
while Milton the polemic was advocating the 
overthrow of the monarchie institutions of Eng- 
land, and the destruction of the hierarchic edifice 
of its Church, Milton the poet had his soul deeply 
penetrated with the enthusiasm inspired by his 
country’s history, and his ear ever thrilling to the 
majestic services of its half-Roman worship. The 
man who desired the abolition of all external dig- 
nities on earth has given us the grandest picture of 
such a graduated hierarchy of orders in heaven— 





* Thrones, Princedoms, Virtues, Dominations, Powers.’ 
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He who would have reduced the externals 
Christianity to a simplicity and meanness 
ed with{which the subterranean worship of the per- 
secuted Christians of the primitive times ws 
splendor, has exhibited a deeper and more pre. 
vailing admiration than any other poet ¢ye 
showed for the grandeur of Gothie architectyr, 
and the charms of the solemn masses of the ancient 
cathedrals :-— 
“ *Butlet my dne feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloisters pale ; 

And love the high embowed roof, 

With antic pillars massy proof, 

And storied windows richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light; 

‘There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full- voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems ciear, 

As may with sweetness, through mine ear 

Dissolve me into ecstasies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes.’” 


These ges afford a favorable idea of 
Mr. Shaw’s exhibition of his subject. His 
book is a profitable addition to the stock of our 
school libraries, and is undoubtedly useful to 
the numerous class of readers seeking their 
way to the penetralia of English Literature, 
In due time, as we learn from the Preface, jt 
will be followed by another, containing speci. 
mens of the authors commented upon. 


Compar- 


BOWDLER’S SHAKSPEARE. 


The Family Shakspeare. In one Volume; in 
which nothing is added to the original Text; 
but those Words and Expressions are omit. 
ted which cannot with propriety be read 
aloud in a. Family. By Thomas Bowdler. 
From the sixth London edition. New York: 
John Wiley. Philadelphia: J. W. Moore. 


Ir is satisfactory to find, after all that can be 
said of the grossness of the age of Shakspeare, 
how little has to be expunged from the works 
of the great Dramatist to render his language 
acceptable to the fastidious tastes of the present 
day. In bulk and compass this present expur- 
ted edition of Shakspeare, a reprint of a book 
ss known in England, does not apparently 
fall short of the size of the usual octavo ed- 
tions. The omitted by Bowdler are 
frequently those which any person reading 
aloud to a circle would drop without any hesi- 
tation; such, indeed, as are left out on the 
stage in the representation, and many of which 
we may presume would have been willingly 
thrown away by Shakspeare himself, had he re- 
vised his works for the press. Indeed, we have 
his own testimony against the use of the gross 
and obscene clownery left on his pages ina few 
instances, in the severe reprobation in the ad 
dress tothe players in Hamlet, where the interp- 
lations of the clowns are alluded to, and it is set 
down to be “villanous—a most pitiful ambi- 
tion in the fool that uses it.” We think this 
censure justly applicable to many of the omit- 
ted by Bowdler. So far, we are dix 
posed to think an expurgated edition of Shak- 
speare not wnteatebte. A passage alluded to 
by Bowdler, in which there is some buffoonery 
on Judas Iscariot, and a scene (omitted on the 
stage) in Henry V., belong to this class. 
There are other passages to which the remark 
applies. On turning to one of them we find 
it only partially curtailed—leaving an obscu 
ity in the text. Mr. Bowdler should have 
gone further. 
But there is another class of ges omit: 
ted by Bowdler, we think, with a positive loss 
to the morality of the plays. Such are the 
pictures of vice in Lear and Timon, where 
tragedy, if ever, asserts her fullest authorty, 
according to ancient Aristotelian precept, PU" 
ing the soul through pity and terror. Corrupt 
i must be the soul of that man who cé 





derive new motives for impurity from the awlul 
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denunciations wrung from the heart of hu- 
manity itself. In the mighty storms of agony 
which tear the lives of t great ic he- 
roes, the secrets of the soul are laid bare 
by the agitation of the tempest. It is a suffer- 
ing in which we participate as we are men ; 
but asin the war of the storm in the natural 
world, it is life and not death, purity and not 
corruption, which results. ‘These passages we 
would not omit. 

There are few men who should be intrusted 
with any alterations of Shakspeare. For a 
piece of conventional job work, a nosing of 
suspected a keen scent of a drawing- 
room shudder, we suppose Thomas Bowdler, 
Esq., F.R.S. and 8.A., was a most convenient 
gentleman. But we should have been ver 
sorry to have had him intrusted with a wor 
undertaken and, accomplished by Charles 
Lamb, the Selection of Passages from Drama- 
tists who lived about the time of Shakspeare. 
We are very confident we should have had but 
a dull, lifeless piece of hack jobbery—a kind of 
elegant extracts in patches, such as afflict the 
world in innumerable examples of that imperti- 
nent species of book-making. On the con. 
trary, had this work of revising Shakspeare 
fallen into the hands of Lamb or Coleridge, 
how different would have been the result. We 
should have had even less of Shakspeare in 
bulk, but far more of him in quality. Scenes 
and lines would have stood forth with a living 
power—accompanied by those brief, subtle re- 
marks which seem dropped by the text itself, 
and carry to the prepared mind a lightning in- 
stinct of conviction. Such comments do not 
oppress but illuminate the text. In that spirit, 
by men of heads as well as hearts, should all 
such works be undertaken. 

We presume no reader of the Literary 
World need be warned against building his 
knowledge of Shakspeare on Bowdler, or of 
using his edition as authority in a poetical 
quotation. It is not true, strictly, that nothing 
is added to the text, as stated on the title page, 
or that the editing is confined altogether to 
omissions. We are not aware that any lines 
are added, but words are altered for the sake of 
what Mr. Bowdler considers parlor decency. 
We read of a preaching Dean of a fashionable 
congregation, 

Who never mentioned Hell to ears polite. 


Let the thing be understood. Mr. Bowdler’s 
Shakspeare is an edition of the poet with cer- 
tain impurities removed, and a corrupted text. 
Something is sometimes gained on the score 
of decency, and much is at times lost on 
the higher score of morality; while Bowdler 
hever attempts to put one word for another, a 
Bowdlerism for a Shakpearism, without weak- 
per! the sense and decidedly vitiating the 





THEOLOGICAL POEMS. 
Gospel Sonnets; or, iritual Songs. B 
the late Rey. Mr. i a Erskine. To 
Which is now prefixed an Account of the 
Author’s Life and Writings. New York: 
Carter & Brothers. 1849. 
TaoveH there is more piety than poetry in the 
lines of the stout old pastor of Dunfermline, it 
'8 not to be at once concluded that the rhym- 
'ng minister should have confined all his homi- 
lies and discussions to prose. It is an error to 
Suppose that no poetry can be profitable which 
does not pass current with academies and cri- 
Ucs. Rough-shod verses, which would create 
« shudder with the nicely cultivated professors 
of the art poetic, may be wget Bommig the 
ing their 


World in their coarse attire, and 
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way to the hearts of simple folk, where they 
cling with the tenacity of proverbs. Their 
homeliness may be their recommendation, a 
passport to ready comprehension and warm 
embrace, just as linsey-woolsey harmonizes 
with the peasant’s cot and fireside before 
broadcloth. Certain it is, the rhymes of the 
old Scottish pastor, the Rev. Ralph Erskine, 
though they might have taught Swift new in- 
stances of the bathetic, and provoked the mirth- 
some with the rumbling coach-wheel verses of 
Blackmore ; and though indeed they excited 
the sport of some losel caricaturist of the times 
in which they were published (for which the 
perpetrator was read a very solemn lesson in the 
preface to a new edition) ; yet, notwithstand- 
ing all this, by force of a downright earnestness 
they have lived in the hearts of certain people 
whose tastes, if they have not improved, they 
may have been the better means of amending 
their lives. We would gladly see the two to- 
gether, but better than the effeminacy of the 
arts, let us prefer the honest ruggedness of the 
bard who is in earnest ina cause, though 
his verses be as rough as the hard and unpo- 
lished, though honest men who receive them. 
It would be very easy to exhibit matter for 
ridicule in the quaint gropings after effect of 
the barren uncultivated imagination of the 
Rev. Ralph Erskine, much easier than to emu- 
late the spirit which dictated them ; for, making 
every allowance for the vanity which leads a 
man to misjudge his talents in the world, the 
blindness which mistakes bad prose for 
ary may be very far from a moral obliquity. 
ad verses have been written by very good 
men. The infusion of the pietistic spirit re- 
deems the Gospel sonnets. ‘They embrace in 
all their intricacies of faith and logic the mys- 
teries and practice of the Presbyterian scheme : 


Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will, and Fate, 
Fixt fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute. 


For these things we accept the deprecatory re- 
mark of the author “to the reader :’—* It 
never promised much to them that seek nothing 
but pleasure and satisfaction to their fancy ; but 
I have heard that it has done some service 
(and, I hope, through the blessing of Heaven, 
it may yet do more) to them that seek profil 
and edification to their souls.” 

Ralph Erskine lived 1685-1752, wrote and 
published many sermons, and his Gospel Son- 
nets were acceptable to the men of his genera- 
tion as they have been to his countrymen since, 
the present well printed copy of the Messrs. 
Carter being from the twenty-third Glasgow 
edition. The Sonnets are divided into six 

rts, embracing the topics of Creation and 

emption, Law and Gospel, Justification and 
Sanctification, Faith and Sense, Heaven and 
Earth, handled in ‘the strictest rigor of the 
Scottish divinity. 
At the close of the volume we find an old 


favorite of our own, the quaint improvement of 


the poem on Smoking Tobacco, in which we 
may give our readers a relish of the author’s 
sense, not without some intimations of his the- 
ology. All clerical and other thoughtful medi- 
tative smokers admire this poem, the second 
part of which was written by Mr. Erskine :— 
SMOKING SPIRITUALIZED. 
IN TWO PARTS. 

THE FIRST PART BEING AN OLD MEDITATION UPON 
SMOKING TOBACCO ; THE SECOND A NEW ADDITION 
TO IT, OR IMPROVEMENT UPON IT. 

PART I. 
This Indian weed, now wither’d quite, 
Though green at noon, cut down at night, 
Shows thy decay ; 
All flesh is hay. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacee. 








The pipe, so lily-like and weak, 
Does thus thy mortal state bespeak. 
Thou art ev’n such, 
Gone with a touch. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the smoke ascends on high, 
Then thou behold’st the vanity 
Of worldly stuff, 
Gone with a puff. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And when the pipe grows foul within 
Think on thy soul, defil’d with sin ; 
For then the fire 
It does require. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


And seest the ashes cast away ; 
Then to thyself thou mayest say, 
That to the dust 
Return thou must. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


PART II. 


Was this small plant for thee cut down? 
So was the Plant of great renown ; 
Which mercy sends 
For nobler ends. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


Doth juice medicinal proceed 
From such a naughty foreign weed ? 
Then what's the pow’r 
Of Jesse’s flow’r? 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The promise, like the pipe, inlays, 
Aud by the mouth of faith conveys 
What virtue flows 
From Sharon’s Rose 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


In vain th’ unlighted pipe you blow ; 
Your pains in outward means are so, 
Till heav’nly fire 
Your heart inspire. 
Thus think, and smoke tobacco. 


The smoke, like burning incense, tow’rs ; 
So should a praying heart of yours 
With ardent cries 
Surmount the skies. 
Thus think and smoke tobacco. 





LOUIS NAPOLEON, 


Japoleon Louis Buonaparte, first President of 
France. Biographical and Personal Sketch- 
es; including a visit to the Prince at the 
Castle of Ham. By Henry Wikoff. New 
York. George P. Putnam. 1849. 


Test sketches made their first appearance in 
the Democratic Review some months since. 
Their lively gossiping impertinencies were an 
agreeable enough relief from the monthly dul- 
nesses of the Magazines, and at the time were 
considerably read and laughed at. If Louis 
Napoleon had lost his election, nothing more 
would probably have been heard of Mr. 
Wikoff’s articles; but one of the first trans- 
atlantic results of the Buonaparte triumph was 
their reproduction in this slim volume, neatly 
bound in green cloth, and decorated with a 
lithographic likeness of the new President. 
They are transferred bodily from the Review, 
promoted from thin paper and poor type to the 
elegancies with which Mr. Putnam rates 
his new publications, and ushered to the 
world with a tremendous flourish of trumpets 
in the preface, which purports to be a sort of 
address to the American people, and solemn 
warning against the evils, social and political, 
which the overbearing influence of English 
opinion and authority is bringing upon them. 
It appears that “to rescue” his countrymen 


“from this moral yassalage” (and not for the 
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amusement of Magazi 

has written and published these elaborate 
accounts of his journey from Paris to Ham and 
back again, and the spirited descriptions of fox 
hunts and morning calls with which these 
pages are sprinkled. 

After so much waste turkey in the preface 
one comes with less relish to the syllabub 
and whips that are served up afterwards. 
But there is some entertainment in them for 
all that; and it is a good thing to be intro- 
duced into so ath good society as Mr. 
Wikoff chaperones his readers into the midst 
of. He begins with an ex-king, and leaves 
off with an ambassador, and in the course of 
his narrative rings the changes on all the 
titles of French nobility with marvellous ex- 
a. Some readers may consider it a 

efect that there is so little about Louis 
Napoleon, and so much about Mr. Wikoff in 
the book. But, as Louis says, this is “ ac- | 
cording to the trick,” and who is the worse 
for it? We confess, too, that we took full 
as much interest in the lively egotisms of the 
author as we did in the dull details about the 
illustrious subject of his narrative. There 
is very little stuff in Prinee Louis out of 
which to make a hero, though there was 
enough for a president; and there is consi- 
derably more romance in Mr. Wikoff’s inva- | 
sion of Ham, than there was in either the | 
Strasburg or Boulogne expeditions of his| 
beau-ideal. 





FOSTER’S THOUGHTS. 


The Life and Thoughts of John Foster. By | 
W. W. Everts, Author of “ Pastor's Hand- 
Book,” “ Bible Manual,” etc. New York: 
Edward H. Fletcher. 


WE are glad to see clergymen turning their 
attention to the preparation of books like the 
one before us. There is no better exercise for 
the intellect than the close study of the writings 
of distinguished men, required to make a se- 
lection for general use. While it employs a 
severe taste in discriminating one part from 
another, it brings the compiler into contact and 
sympathy with the masses of readers in whose 
behalf the selection is made. This work of 
Mr. Everts is one of the most perfect of the 
kind we have ever seen: the passages are 
chosen with judgment, and a capital key to 
their enjoyment is furnished in an eloquent and 
careful introduction from the pen of the 
Editor. Not the least of its claims upon the 
attention of purchasers is a comprehensive and 
closel digest or index of the whole 
contents of the work—making it an available 
hand-book, ready for use at any moment. We 
give as a specimen of the writer’s talent, the 
opening passage of his Introduction :— 

“ Often, when strolling along some quiet walk 
winding near the banks of our noble Hudson, the 
attention is suddenly arrested by a succession of 
ripples, swelling to the compass and force of 
waves, and plashing along the shore. The ob- 
server looks with surprise for the cause of so con- 
tiguous and manifest an effect. No keel passing 
near, no gust of wind, has disturbed the placid 
bosom of the waters. Still gazing with inquiring 
ea length he pomries” a ae wow far 

ve » Moving majestic opposite 
margin of the channel, he mien of whose 
wheels has sent waves impelling each other over 
the wide surface of the river, and dashing at his 
feet. So undulations of influence from the lives 
and works of great men reach the remotest shores 
the ocean of human society, and are heard and 
in perpetual succession after they have passed 
from the view of the world, and their agency is 
Homer, Shakspeare, and Milton ; 
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naparte—ga 
tion to the human mind that have extended to our 
times, and are felt in this remote part of the globe. 
A quaint writer has said, ‘ Universal history, the 
history of what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at bottom but the history of what great 
men have done in it.’ 

« Republics, no less than monarchies, have been 
regulated by single minds ; only in the former there 
has been a more frequent change of masters. 
Pericles ruled Athens with little less than absolute 
sway, and Athens at that time pretended to the 
command of Greece. Universal learning, natural 
science, political, moral, and religious opinions, 
have been transmitted from one age to another in 
the conceptions and language of great men. 
Greece and Rome now address the world, and in- 
fluence human civilization, only through a few of 
their most illustrious poets, historians, philosophers, 
and statesmen. ‘The history of the world in the 
military or philosophical, political or theological, 
mechanical or commercial character of different 
ages or nations, is preserved and represented in the 
lives of great men whose names appear conspicu- 
ous above the ground level of past generations, as 
a few summits of the Andes, Alps, and Himalehs, 
peer above the vast mountain-range, and are the 
first and almost all that is seen by the distant and 
admiring beholder. 

“Men of genius have been the interpreters of 
scripture, the authors of canons, creeds, and articles 
of belief, for the world. The influence of Augus- 
tine and of Pelagius has been réproduced through 
their respective schools of theology to the present 
time. Numerous denominations receive their doc- 
trinal peculiarities from Arius, Calvin, and Wes- 
ley ; while the particular history of each religious 
sect has been to a great extent determined, through 
their succeeding periods, by a few distinguished 
names. Genius has given expression to universal 
history ; distinguished the character of the state and 
the church in succeeding ages ; and wields the only 
legitimate earthly sovereignty.” 





BIBLIOTHECA SACRA FOR FEBRUARY, 1849. 


Art. L. Demosthenes and Massillon.—This 
article, which is condensed and translated from 
the German of Dr. Theremin, contains an 
elaborate analysis of the character of Demos- 
thenes, both as a man and as an orator; to 
which, by way of pendant, is added a sketch of 
the life of Massillon, and of his style of pulpit 
oratory. 

Art. II. Doctrine of the Resurrection of the 
Dead.—aA translated extract from De Wette’s 
well-known commentary (on 1 Cor. xv.). 


Art. III. Of the Natural Proofs of the Im- 
mortality of the Soul.—We heartily acknow- 
ledge a great improvement in this article over 
— ones by Prof. Chace, which we have 

n called upon to notice. It consists, pro- 
perly, of two parts. The first contains a lumi- 
nous exposition of the arguments advanced 
in favor of the doctrine of a future state in the 
three famous works on the subject, the Phado 
of Plato, the Tusculan Disputations, and But- 
ler’s Analogy, and points out with great force 
and clearness of reasoning the defective nature 
of most of them. We can conceive of nothing 
more cogent and admirable than the manner in 
which this part of the subject is handled ; it is 
a masterly piece of analytical criticism. In 
the second part the writer brings forward what 
he considers as the true gree for our belief 
in this great doctrine, the most prominent of 
which is a new nt founded on the law 
of progress in the formation of our globe, and 
the succession of created aps, wap it, 
which has been disclosed by the labors of geo- 
logists and anatomists, and with which our 
pe lic have been made familiar through the 
ectures of the admirable Agassiz. This 





Aristotle, Plato, Bacon, and Newton ; Alexander, 


second division of the article is not quite as 
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satisfactory as the first, simply because jt js {,, 
more difficult to furnish convincing proofs jp 
support of a proposition of this nature than to 
detect the weak Fuca in the arguments a4. 
duced for it by others ; nevertheless, this por. 
tion also will well repay a careful perusal, 

Art. IV. The Deluges of Ogyges and Dev. 
calion.—A translation of Cuvier's note on this 
subject in Lemaire’s Ovid. 

Art. V. The Greek Drama. We do 1 
perceive anything sufficiently new or strikins 
in the treatment of this often discussed subject 
to call for remark. 

Art. VI. The Spirit of a Scholar—w, 
can offer no observations that could so projt. 
ably occupy our allotted space as the followin 
extract, for which we mentally nod to the 
writer and drink his health :— 


« The truly patriotic spirit is far enough removed 
from a blind and indiscriminate admiration of 4) 
which is ours, as it is from a condemnation of 4)| 
that belongs to another. It is entirely consistey; 
with a full recognition of the virtues and the grest- 
ness of a foreign State, Although it may 
pardonable, in the indulgence of a proper affection, 
to dwell upon the grand achievements of one’s 
country, yet to be for ever prating of our national 
greatness, is, to say the least, no proof of what we 
assert. It has not the merit even of pride, the 
stronger vice, but only of vanity, the weaker 
That is not only a false and dangerous, but a low 
policy, which, at this age of the world, seeks to 
perpetuate national differences, to carry the bitter- 
ness and antipathies of one generation into an- 
other, to cultivate hereditary hate. It is pecu- 
liarly the part of scholars, even by virtue of ther 
patriotism, looking to the largest and best interests 
of their respective nations, to cultivate assiduously 
a friendly spirit. Especially is this becoming ina 
republic, the genius of whose institutions is pro- 
fessedly so liberal. And if always becoming, 
where so beautiful as when exercised between two 
of the mightiest nations, boasting a common 2- 
cestry, common laws, a common fame, a common 
language, liberty, literature, religion? The world 
is wide enough for the mother and daughter to travel 
together in harmony, and even occasionally to rer- 
der each other matual ‘aid and comfort.’ To cul- 
tivate, magnify, and extend the sympathy between 
them, is the privilege and duty of him who ca 
command the ear and the heart of both countnes 
Most pernicious are those productions which sy+ 
tematically aim to dissever the silken cord which 
binds such people together. Never to be forgot- 
ten, never to be remembered but with gratitude 
and praise, are those statesmen whose wisdom and 
magnanimity have removed from such people te 
prominent excitements of unkindness and hostility’ 


Art. VII. English Puritans in the Time 
of the Commonwealth.—An abstract from the 
“Anglia Rediviva,” by Joshua Sprigge, * 
chap cst in the Arete army, whose 9m 

et ugnacity will tend, we greatly ‘ed’, 
a to the scat: bi than the edification 0! 
most readers outside of Yankeeland. ; 

Art. VIII. Dorner’s History of the Docirm 
of the Person of Christ. 

Art. IX. Remarks on certain erronens 
Methods and Principles in Biblical Crucis. 
—There are many points in this, as well a8 
the ing article, on which we most de 
cidedly differ from the writers. But our ¢ 
sign in noticing thus particularly the succe 
sive numbers of this publication, is % “ 
much to criticise it as to draw the attention 0 
the reading public to its valuable contet's: 
much less do we desire to engage in anything 
of the nature of a theological controversy, °'*" 
were this the proper place for it, which it cr 
tainly is not. 























THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

Manual of the Corporation of the Cityof New 
~ York oe the year 1849. By b. T. 

Valentine. 
Every one who has business at the public 
offices of the City of New York will procure a 
copy of this valuable work, and many will no 
doubt feel inclined to —— same to tify 

iosity with respect to the ancient and sma 
coginnings of this renowned metropolis. We 
use the word ancient not so much in reference 
to time as change, and the wonderful changes 
that have come over the island of Manhattan 
in the space of a century and a half are un- 

leled. 

rt the details of the organization of the 
city rovernment, the public institutions and 
charities ; the time, place, and manner of con- 
ducting the extensive business connected with 
the same, are to be found under their appropri- 
ate heads. A calendar is affixed, containing 
what a Roman would have called the fasti of 
the city, the days of payment at the comptrol- 
ler’s office, the meetings of the boards, &c. 

The first map is one of the city in 1849. A 








There is a vein of pleasantry, sure to propitiate 
the class whom he would make his friends. The 
pictorial illustrations are excellent. 





| 
} 
The Kedge Anchor ; or Young Sailor's As- | 
sistant,appertaining to the practical revelations 

of modern seamanship—iilustrated with seventy | 
engravings, etc. By William Brady, Sailing | 
Master U. S.N. New York: published by the | 
author; sold at R. L. Shaw’s nautical store, 222 | 
Water street, and generally by the booksellers. | 


Ir gives us pleasure to record a fourth edition 
of this work, revised and improved, and to re- | 
cognise in the fact its position, now firmly | 
secured, as a standard authority in constant use | 
On a former occasion the Literary World bore | 
witness to the thoroughness and excellent style | 
of the publication. The present edition has. 
been issued in opportune season for the spring 
trade sales, and our bookselling friends from 
abroad would do well not to overlook a work of | 
such general demand while making up their in- | 
voices 


Memoir of the Rev. David Abeel, D.D., \ate 
missionary to China. By his nephew, Rev. G. 
R. Williamson, Carter & Brothers. 





South Prospect of Ye Flourishing City of New | l'ne life of the subject of this memoir was 


York, in the province of New York, North 
America, the original of which was published 
March 25, 1746, a century ago: we stand on 
the fields of Brooklyn Heights, and the spires of 
the Dutch, the English, and the French churches 
are no longer recognised; the gables rising 
in steps are obsolete, all have passed away. 
Next isa map drawn under the mayoralty of 
Edw. Holland, 1755, marked with palisades 


chiefly spent in the duties of a missionary in | 
China attached to the “ American Board,” or, 
while absent, in advancing the objects of that 
mission, by presenting its claims in England and 
this country. The account prepared from his | 
journals and correspondence is almost exclu- | 
sively of religious experiences and a constant | 
struggle with disease, ending with his death at 
the age of 42, and burial in Greenwood Ceme- | 
tery. Mr. Abeel belonged to a family known as _ 





just above the Park, then called Common. 
The last map is a plan of the city, about 1804, 
where the most northern boundary of the dark | 
shade indicating habitations, is William street, | 
and its continuation, Bullock street, the pre-| 
sent Broome street. Besides these maps and | 
plan#*there are several views of interesting | 
buildings of a public nature, or associated with | 
the history of the city, the Walton House, 
Federal Hall, &c. 

The man of business will find in the Manual | 
a vast mass of most reliable statistical informa- 
tion in reference to the city—its population, in- 
crease, and taxes. The last hundred pages 
contain a valuable selection of antiquarian and 
historical selections from 1615, when there 
were four houses and thirty inhabitants, till 
modern times. ‘These sclections have been 
made from the old Dutch and English records, 
and if we mistake not, will sometimes provoke | 
smile such as curled the merry lips of that | 
nost authentic and exact of historians, Died-— 
rich Knickerbocker. 











The Happy Home: affectionately inscribed 
to the working people. By the Rev. James 
Hamilton, D D., author of “ Life in Earnest,” 


etc.; with illustrations by Howland. Carter 
& Brothers. 


_A wirrie volume of sound sense and 

leeling, in which, in a pleasant series of chap- 
ters, the inward and outward means of happi- 
hess of the ** working people,” aye, and of some 
others not so designated, are very happily illus- 
‘rated. We admire the good humor of a series 
of papers intended to win their way to the 
hotice of the poor, who have too often been 
approached in a manner which t naturally 
repel. What we have said before of the writ- 
‘ogs of Dr. James W. Alexander for the people 
May apply to this volume. It is a work which 
requires the maturest power. Dr. Hamilton, a 
contributor to the JVorth British Review, and 
author of several works ef practical Christianity 
tepublished by Messrs, Carter, has none of his 
poalties unemployed in seeking to improve the 


Epis, Female Tract Society. 


well from its Revolutionary services as from its | 
connexion with the Christian ministry. ! 


The Scripture Reader's Guide, by Caroline | 
Fry— The Blood of the Cross ; by the Rev. Ho- | 
ratius Bonar—Infant Piety ; a book for little | 
children ; by Baptist W. Noel. Carter & Bro- | 
thers. Short Meditations for every day in the | 

ear ; edited by Walter Farquhar Hook, D.D. | 
art 1, Advent to Lent. Baltimore: Prot. | 

Four books of a doctrinal character, of which 
the contents are sufficiently indicated by the | 
titles and the well known names of the authors. | 








TRANSLATIONS OF WINCKELMAN. 
To the Editors of the Literary World. 

In the announcement of Dr. Lodge’s transla- 
tion of Winckelman’s History of Ancient Art, in 
the Literary World of this week, I notice the fol- 
lowing passages : 

“The volume to be first published is, properly 
speaking, the second volume of the entire work, of 
which it forms the most important part, embodying, 
as it does, a complete history of Ancient Greek 
Art,” &c. 

« That, in this age of book-making, there should 
have been no edition of such a work as this, in the 
English language, is indeed astonishing,” &c. 


I beg to assure you this is an entire mistake ; as 
I have in my library, that very portion of the work 
which is to form Dr. Lodge’s first volume, trans- 
lated into English by one supereminently qualified 
for the task, inasmuch as he, the translator, was a 
classical scholar and critic of the first order, and 
moreover a distinguished artist ! 

I allude to the late Henry Fvusexi, Professor of 
Painting in the Royal Academy of London. In 
proof of what I advance, I respectfully refer you 
to his Life and Works, vol. i., p. 32, London, 
1831, and for a critical notice of Winckelman, to 
the Introduction to his first Lecture on Ancient 
Art, vol. ii., p. 14. 

Respectfully yours, R. B. 


Brooklyn, \7th March, 1849. 

















aborer’s home by first improving the man. 
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Mriginal Poetrn. 


THE FALLING STAR. 
[From the German of Sallet.] 





Know ye what it meaneth, 
When looking up on high, 
Ye see a star deserting 
The regions of the sky? 


Those orbs above us, shedding 
Their soften’d light around, 

Are myriad bands of angels, 
With wreaths of glory crown'd 


All true and faithful warders, 
Wide scattered thro’ the sky. 
On earth whatever passes, 
They mark with watchful eye 


And when, within our borders, 
In fervent faith and love, 

A good man, bow’d by sorrow, 
Looks up for aid above, 


And prays unto the Father, 
In agony of woe, 

Then quickly there departeth 
A messenger below, 


Who glides with beam so cheering, 
Within the silent room, 

And soothes to gentle slumber 
The mourner’s heavy gloom. 


This, this is what it meaneth, 
When looking up on high, 
Ye see a star deserting 
The region of the sky. W. B. 








Architectonics. 


No. VIL.—SHOP FRONTS. 


ARCHITECTURAL writers, like antiquated beau- 
ties who “ have seen better days,” love to talk 
of the past. There lies all that they think glo- 
rious ; their memories and imaginations circle 
uround the olden time, and they wax garrulous 
as they tell of how it “ used to be,” and prate 
of laws, and styles, and fashions, and modes, in 
a manner highly entertaining, at least to them- 
selves. But with the present they have evi- 
dently nothing to do: it is altogether worthless, 


except on account of its resemblance to, or 
difference from, the past. Their faces are 


like those of some of the “ miserables” described 
by Dante, that are turned backwards towards 
the path they have pursued, and are blindly 
moving forwards, yet seeing no foot of the way 
until it is irretrievably trodden. ‘To look right 
into Architecture as uw is, and see what is its 
present condition, its hopes, and its tendencies, 
is not “dreamed of in their philosophy ;” and 
et, to rescue the art from the charge of “ mon- 
ism,” which it has won for itself from its 
indiscriminate and wholesale copying, it is 
essential to know these, and also to rstand 
the Idea of the beautiful, and to comprehend 
the artistic law by which the necessary uses 
of life and society are made to express this 
Idea, by a harmony between the external form 
and the internal necessity. 

Every day architects are called upon to 
meet and solve this very problem of the rela- 
tionship of forms to uses, yet one would think 
that their sole criterion in design was to pre- 
vent this essential condition of the beautiful. 
But Architecture, the Samson whom these 
“Philistines” would bind with the strong 
ropes of the Greek order to-day, and with the 

n withes of the Gothic to-morrow, continu- 
ally breaks away from its bo and stalks 
on triumphant, with the secret of its strength 
untouched and unrevealed ; for, notwithstand- 
ing that all architectural law insists on subser- 
vience to well-established models, and all 
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architectural intention is to produce something 
like what has been already produced, yet, 
above all and through all, the genius of the 
present manifests its potency; and what we 
find in our cities most admirable, is their 
difference from al! cities that have been, and 
not their resemblance to them. 
“ The hands that moulded Peter's dome, 

And groined the aistes of Christian Rome, 

Wrought in a sad sincerity, 

They builded better than they knew.” 

And now to come to street, or fagade build- 
ings, for street Architecture, after ail, is not so 
much a display of edifices, strictly so called, 
as of mere fronts—and our remarks just now 
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floor with the old “ proprieties” above, looks | be satisfactorily supposed to find its su, 

like a newly-begotten Republic under the} by an saletteh: octtiediibon to the otas 
weight of the antiquated customs, formalities, | he most delicate, the most elaborate display 
and hereditaments of the old monarchy. | of the art could be exhibited, for a clear {ic|) 
Immense masses of brick and stone are seen | would be given to invention, and that without 
miraculously resting secure upon this sheet reference to the facade above, for under this 
of glass without the least attempt to diminish arrangement the whole shop front would | 
their weight, or even to take away the ap- but a projected show-case, and would be by; 
pearance of it. Wee still have the old régime a prolongation of the interior fittings, wii) 
of plain, heavy piers and window dressings which it should harmonize rather than wii) 
that require absolute connexion with the the front above. Beautiful specimens of de. 
earth, by means of some adequate support, sign, suitable for shop fronts in this manner, 
whose strength is in keeping with their may be seen in London, some in the Eliz, 
solidities. The truth is, that the architecture pethan, others in the Louis XIV. and Renais. 











of the entire facade has been altogether lost | sance styles, though not all projected in the 





are to be confined specially tothem. In these, | sight of, under the apparent supposition that 
architectural precedent, and the actual ten-| this generation sought for nothing beyond a 
dency and necessity of things are fighting their | “sign.” It has been forgotten that street 


way we have described. One thing is esse. 
tial in the treatment of such designs, namely, 


great battle, and who does not see which is the 
victor? There is scarcely a conservative 
principle of Architecture which has not been 
violated in the vain endeavor to adhere to past 
forms, and at the same time to allow the 
one of the present, which, by an invariable 
aw of nature, must have its representative in 
the Architecture produced by it. Emerson 
says, “ There is not one of the lower animals 
but, somehow or other, has managed to get 
itself expressed in the human face.” And so 


we may say of Architecture, there is no desire | 


or struggle, or even whim, no matter how un- 


worthy, that has not managed to get itself | 


imaged in Street Architecture. 

In our cities no small part is that oceupied 
by stores, or, as the English call them, 
shops. Upon these, and in the laudable de- 
sire of every merchant to make his wares at- 
tractive, and his location well known and 


conspicuous, no expense is spared, and many | 


an Architect is puzzled to know how to vary, 
once more, his architectural permutation so 
as to present another change. 
a time has a complete renovation been ef- 
fected in sho 
our most publie business localities? 
memory runs back to the time when the 
shop front was nothing more than the usual 
arrangement of door and side windows, its 
tre wg being increased, and made manifest 

y the projecting bow-windows fastened over 


the openings on the outside. Since then, the 


tendency has been constantly towards a more | 


perfect openness, in which the granite front 


was hailed as a surprising advance, and ob- | 


tained a corresponding universality in the 
days of the 
era, But progress did not stop here; the 
presumption of plate glass is proverbial, and, 
under its continual effort at expansion, piers 
have shrunken to posts, posts to pillars, and 


pillars to props; and now, he who can design | 


a shop front on a plan of perfect invisibility 
of support, will have attained the ultimatum 
of the shop front ideal. 

Architects have followed the tendency, 
apparently, without the least idea of where it 
was leading them, and there has been a 
dual feeling after the right thing ins of 
grasping the tendency and meeting its re- 

uirements at once in the spirit of an artist. 

e result of this has been, that while the 
necessities of the case have driven the Archi- 
= into suitable a to meet them, and 
the greatest possible area of opening has 
been sought for, and attained, tor the" shop, 
in the upper stories, where there has been 
none of this urging, there has been no 
corresponding advance, and no effort has been 
made to re-model this portion of the facade 
in harmony with the change that has been 
wrought below. The new idea of the ground 


In how short | 


fronts on the whole line of 
Our 


ew York ante-conflagration | 


, that these shop fronts should not support 
|architecture is formed by facades, and that | anything; although a balcony, for the con. 
_ the fagade is constituted by the entire height venience of the second floor front, might be 
jand breadth of the building. This fagade appropriately obtained, if-consistently wove, 
architecture is, “in point of fact,” as Cousin jn with the general design. A whole block 
Feenix has it, a new modern phase of the art, of shops constructed in this way, would have 
and to harmonize all the parts of a shop) beautiful appearance, and greatly improve 
front with each other, is the latest problem the aspect of the street, as it would thus be 
|of architecture, widened by the depth of the recess, above tie 
It is absurd to imagine that the real ne- shop front. 
| cessity for this openness, this absolute require-| When, however, the store and the front 
ment of “ voids,” as openings have latterly above must be on the same line, and yet the 
been christened by Architectural writers | attenuated form of support must be used for the 
abroad, is to give way to the supposed ne-) ground floor, a style of design for the whole 
cessity of Architectural proportion under the | facade should be adopted, in which any appear. 
old ideas. Shop fronts must be managed 80 ance of inadequacy of the strength below 
as to give the greatest possible area for the | would not be manifest. ‘To accomplish this 
display of goods, and to admit the greatest | the same mode of support should be used in 
possible quantity of light; and Architecture | each story, allowing either horizontal or arclied 
must provide for this real want, and at the headings, and varying the details, as taste 
same tume harmonize her forms in accordance | might dictate. Ornamentation also might be 
with these absolute demands. These new | ysed in the horizontal spaces between the win- 
modern “orders” of her patrons, must take | dows of the different floors, so as, by division 
precedence of the old classic ones, and the and enrichment of surface, to remove al! ap. 
Architect now, in his mercantile providings, | pearance and sensation of weight. How*tu- 
will meet with a “ protest” on any drafts he | cessfully this treatment was employed by the 
may draw upon antiquity. — , ; medieval architects in some of their marvellous 
Although, without the aid of illustrations, | constructions, may be seen in Henry VII's 
our ideas ean be but imperfectly presented, | chapel, where the dependent groinings of this 
yet we must trust to our being understood, | Jast period of the Gothic are carved into the 
without the help of these great assistants to| most minute and delicate tracery, til! the 
the imagination, in eur endeavors to give a) whole roof looks more like a webof lace risingin 
right direction to Architectural design in this | the air than a ponderous stone vault, which, if 
new field of shop fagades. , not so divided and enriched, would threaten 
There are two manners upon which shop | every instant to crush all beneath it in its fall. 
fronts should be arranged, no matter what the | The openings for windows, moreover, migl 
“style” may be that is chosen for their de-| he grouped together in pairs, triplets, or even 
| tails, and these two — arrangements form a continuous arcade across the front, no! 
admit of all varieties of style. One or other | only a beautiful, but a most desirable arrange- 


| of these should be followed, if we wish a! ment both for display and light, and one whic! 
consistent, harmonious whole, and both of has been penta followed in the street 
them can so be treated as to present that variety | fronts of the newly rebuilt portions of Ham- 
_and consanguinity in the parts upon which the burg. An excellent example of this is seen in 
perfection of the whole depends. The first the Tonhalle in the Bleichen Briicke, another 
of these is to throw back the front above the | in the Grossen Burstall, No. 32, and again «! 
store, so as to leave the lower portion, or the | No. 56 Ferdinand Strasse. 
shop front, projecting, and thus to relieve it) We must, however, bring this “tonic” toa 
entirely of the burden of the mass above. A | close, and, in so doing, must notice the wav! 
very moderate receding would suffice for | of taste in some new shop fronts, otherwise 
this, and might be so , that the weight | deserving enough. Columns of the extremes! 
of the wall would fall over the line of the degree of slimness, made of cast iron, on 2 
recessed doorways, now so generally in use, | count of strength, instead of being painted °' 
from the advantage of giving a “return” of bronzed to represent metal, are sanded in colo’. 
the windows on each side of the door. The to jmitate brown stone, which, if real, could 
jambs of this doorway could then be of iron, | not stand secure an instant. Again, some de- 
and would support the lintel bearing the front | signs in the Elizabethan style, elaborately and 
above, and the unsightly columns which at correctly carved out of wood, have been, unde! 
resent disfigure the show windows, would | the most erroneous idea of beauty, painted ‘0 
got rid of. Perfect freedom of design for | look like bronze, thus losing half hole effect of 








the shop front would thus be obtained, the workmanship and excellence in the adaptatio! 
“ solids” or supports belonging to it could be of form and material. A little thought sure'y 


attenuated to the last degree of visibility, would convince any one of these improprie 
without any hurt to the eyes from the pon- | ties. 
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derous mass of the front above, which could 
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(From the Remains of the late Theodore Hook.) 
VISITINGS. 


_ A Lady ha presented the Author, on a visit, 
eS her p Bocginy x hands with, the Muse opened 


her mouth and spake as follows :— 
Some women at parting scarce give you 
So much as a simple good-bye, 
And from others as long as you live, you 
Will never be bless’d with a sigh ; 
Some{will press you so warmly, you’d linger 
Beside them for ever, and some 
Will give you an icy forefinger, 
But Fanny presents you a thumb. 


Some will give you a look of indifference, 
Others will give you a smile ; 

While some of the colder and stiffer ones, 
Bow in their own chilly style. 

There are some who look merry at parting, 
And some who look woefully glum ; 

Some give you a blessing at starting, 
But Fanny just gives you a thumb. 


There are some who will go to the door with you, 
Some ring for the man or the maid ; 

Some who do less, and some more, with you, 
And a few would be glad if you stay’d. 

A good mayy wish you'd be slack again, 
Their way on a visit to come ; 

Two or three give you leave to go back again, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. 


With a number ten minutes are longer 
Than you find yourself welcome to stay ; 
While some, whose affections are stronger, 
Would like to detain you all day. 
Some offer you Sherry and biscuit, 
Others give not a drop nor a crumb ; 
Some a sandwich, from sirloin or brisket, 
But Fanny gives simply her thumb. 


Some look with a sort of a squint to you, 
Some whisper they’ve visits to make ; 

Some glance at their watches—a hint to you, 
Which, if you’re wise, you will take. 

Some faintly invite you to dinner 
(So faint, you may see it’s all hum, 

Unless you're a silly beginner), 
But Fanny presents you a thumb. 


Some chatter—thirteen to the dozen— 
Some don’t speak a word all the time ; 
Some open the albums they’ve chosen, 
And beg you to seribble in rhyme ; 
Some bellow so loud, they admonish 
_ Your ear to take care of its drum ; 
Some give you an ogle quite tonish, 
But Fanny gives naught, save her thumb. 


Some wonder how long you've been absent, 
Despair of your coming again ; 
While some have a coach or a cab sent, 
To take you away if it rain. 
Some shut up their windows in summer, 
Some won’t stir the fire though you’re numb ; 
Some give you hot punch in a rummer, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. 


Some talk about scandal or lovers, 
Some talk about Byron or Scott ; 
Some offer you eggs laid by plovers, 
Some offer the luck of the pot; 

A great many offer you nothing, 
They sit, like automata, dumb, 

The silly ones give youa loathing, 

But Fanny gives merely her thumb. 

Some bore you with six-year-old gabies, 

the shape of a master or miss ; 

Others hold up their slobbering babies, 
Which you must be a brute not to kiss : 

Some tell you their household disasters, 

. e others their instruments strum : 
me give you receipts for corn plasters, 
But Fanny presents you her thumb. 

Some talk of the play they’ve been last at, 
And some of the steam-driven coach ; 

those who are prudes look aghast at 

a piece of new scandal you broach ; 
me talk of converting the Hindoos, 
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To relish, like Christians, their rum ; 
Some give you a view from their windows, 
But Fanny gives only her thumb. 


2 

Some ask what you think of the tussle, man, 
Between the all-lies and the Porte ; 

And Cod-rington’s thrashing the musele-man 
(Puns being such people’s forte). 

The men speak of change in the eabinet ; 
The women—how can they sit mum? 

Give their thoughts upon laces and tabinet, 
But Fanny gives merely her thumb. 


Some speak of the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Who, to prove the old proverb, has set 

About thief-catching—laying wise plans down 
In the “ Hue and Cry” weekly gazette. 

Some think that the Whigs are but noodles, 
(But such are, of course, the mere scum) ; 

Some give you long tales of their poodles, 
But Fanny presents you her thumb. 


Good luck to them all !—where J visit, 

I meet with warm hearts and warm hands; 
But that’s not a common thing, is it ? 

For I neither have houses nor lands: 
Not a look but the soul has a part in it 


Oh?! give me a hand with a heart in it, 
And the devil take finger and thumb. 








What is Talked About. 


Mrs. Butler’s Cleopatra Mr. Forrest's Letter 
Mutilation of Books Mr. Beekman’s 
Speech on divorce——Socialism——Mr. Pres- 
cott’s style Hartley Coleridge. 


Mrs. Butler’s Shakspeare Readings 
have reached the fourth week, with no abate- 
ment of the crowds who throng to them, or of 
the interest with which they are received. In | 
purity and compass of voice they are remark- | 

















(How different the looks are of some !), 
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!there were no such notices; thirdly, that Mr. 
Forster wrote them, and as they speak from 
personal knowledge, could not have been ill 
in his bed at the time, as stated in Mr. M.’s 
,card; and, fourthly, that John Forster of the 
_“ Examiner,” is not the late John Foster, the 
,clergyman and essayist. On these grounds 
, Mr. Forrest thinks fit to issue a letter, of 
| which the following is a sentence. “Junius 
once remarked, ‘1 will not call you a villain, 
_my Lord, but I will prove you to be one; I 
| will not call you a Liar, Mr. Macready, but 1 
‘have FrounD you to be one, by the very wit- 
nesses you summoned in your defence.” The 
‘italies and capitals are not our own, but 
be ue from the letter, as it appeared in the 
\*Evening Post.” It is evident to the most 
careless reader, that there is very little of con- 
| sequence in Mr. Forrest’s letter, which at all 
|can appear prejudicial to Mr. Macready. 
With regard to the lawsuit, Mr. M. may very 
| properly have changed his mind, and show a 
| proper respect to the country in so doing; or 
‘he may, so far as we know, intend to bring 
ithe lawsuit still. As to the statement of the 
notices in the “ Examiner,” it would certainly 
appear from the facts of Mr. Forrest, that Mr. 
Macready had committed an error; but no one 
‘could believe, for a moment, that Mr. Ma- 
| cready, even were his character different from 
| what it is, would deliberately publish a state- 
‘ment for truth, the falsity of which could be 
seen by any one consulting the newspaper 
files of a publie library, and which his oppo- 
nent would be sure to be cognisant of. On 
the third point, it would be necessary to show 
that Mr. Forster wrote all the articles of the 
“ Theatrical Examiner,” which he is not to be 
supposed to do, more than, for instance, Mr. 








able. On Monday last, Antony and Cleopatra | Bryant writes ail the leaders of the “ Evening 
was read with great beauty and feeling. It, Post.” This matter appears very loosely 
was a rare opportunity of appreciating, in the , stated on the part of Mr. Forrest, but the con- 
character of Cleopatra, one of the most elaborate | fusion of Forster the amateur actor, &c. 
as well as brilliant of Shakspeare’s characters. | with Foster the religious Essayist, is the 
The Woman and the Queen were finely | most ridiculous thing in the world, “as ify 
blended. We may safely congratulate the says the Evening Mirror, “that theatrical 
public upon their new-found tasteful and | personage, Andrew Jackson Allen, were to be 
intellectual enjoyment. mistaken for Andrew Jackson!” Mr. Forrest 

—— A circular has been addressed by a| promises to follow this letter with others. 
committee—Edward Everett, Benjamin Peirce,| We would suggest an improvement in their 
J. Ingersoll Bowditch—of the American Aca-| tone, as a matier of taste—but, anyhow, it is 
demy of Arts and Sciences in Boston, commu- a matter of perfect indifference to the public, 


of Altona, whose position (with that of the 
observatory and the journal Astronomische 
Nachrichten) is in jeopardy by the conflicts 
between Denmark and Schleswig Holstein. 
These difficulties are to be adjusted in England, 
and as the observatory, with Mr. Schumacher’s 


nicating to the learned Societies and observa- | after Mr. Forrest’s previous and extraordinary 


tories of the country, the proceedings of that performance in this line. 
Society in reference to Professor Schumacher | 


—— Judge Haliburton has addressed a 
letter to the New York Albion on the subject 
of a reprint of some of his tales, under the 
title of “ The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony,” 
which has appeared in this city. It seems 
that the New York publishers have taken the 
title of a volume receiitly issued by the author 





appointment, have depended upon the liberalit 

of Denmark, there i ead i : 
should be broken up. ‘To prevent this, letters | 
have been written to Mr. Schumacher, for use| 
re! aged occasion, by Alexander Von Hum- 


Society of England, expressing the importance 
of maintaining the Establishment. It is, 
desirable that all learned bodies should unite in | 
this representation. . 
—— A letter has been published from the 
pen of Mr. Forrest, addressed to a gentleman 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., replying to the last card of 
Mr. Maeready, issued at Philadelphia in No- 
vember. The points of Mr. F.’s letter are, 
firstly, that Mr. M. promised to bring the 
question before a legal tribunal, which has 
ph bass done; Sem, et notices of Mr. 
. did a , during his Londone ement, 
in the TP Examiner? while Mr. M Saerted 





t, M. Arago, the Royal Astronomical account and their own. 


in London, and have printed but a part of its 


ger lest they contents ; indeed, have made the republication 


up out of a few articles in Fraser’s Magazine. 
he author good-naturedly insists that the 
public be warned of the a orga on his 
While we are upon 
this subject we would state, that it is not at all 
an uncommon thing for the purchasers of the 
cheap novels to get but a portion of the 
English copy. The absence of a copyright 
law thus inevitably leads the way to fraud and 
deception. 

—— The Report of the Committee to the 
Legislature, on the application of the New 
York Historical Society, states the printed 
books to be about 15,000 in number, the maps, 
2,000, and the bound volumes of newspapers, 
1,400. Fora file of the original edition 


of the Moniteur Universelle, from May 3d, 
1789, to April 1, 1815—twenty-six years, which 
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comprehends the whole career of Napoleon 
Joseph Bonaparte, the mnie of Spain, offer- 
ed the society $1000. The Historical MSS. of 
which we have before given an account, are | transatlantic philanthropist was enthusiasti- 
particularly valuable; the loss would be irre- cally applauded, and formally thanked for his 
parable, But strong as is the appeal on the labor of iove. Is it not humiliating that a free 
present condition of the Society, its future | born American, as if struck by the wand of 
Comus, should have mingled with such vile 


declaring that “ it was necessary to break down 
not sory oe power of the State and the power 
of the Press, but the power of Capital.” The 





capabilities offer far more important considera-| ; 
tions. One of the first necessities is obviously | herds, and have lent his talents to their detesta- 
. ia eer gears Legi here “og rea ays Te cia Quarterly Revi 
cation is now made slature, which, | d view 
under all the pli na Bg it would be a} March o. neater: he is of Mr. 
iece of Vandalism for them to neglect. |Prescott’s Ferdinand a sabella :—* The 
; In the recent movements ~ Albany of | style of the work is plain, unambitious, and 
the Legislature, the discussion on the bill en- | easily ye be ngage, the figures 
larging the grounds of Divorce, has been of of speech, the logic, and the rhetoric are com- 
vanes ee It is satisfactory that the monplace; like the judgment of the author 
State a y aan ara its ya - the sound | they a no Nb gs Va do not bear the 
Scriptu oundation. e would note en|stamp of his character. ere is a certain 
come two paragraphs of the able speech of | mannerism about them, but it is not the man- 
r. Beekman, of this city, against the bill— nerism of Mr. Prescott—only of the class of 
which proposed to render insanity a ground of | well-bred men.—His este! tke which usually 
divorce. One is the reductio ad absurdum:—| mark the man, are commonplace and poor; 
“ A disease of brain shall be good ground for | rarely original or beautiful. Here are pros 
bringing suit, as wt a ones of the nerves c?_— To ne like wild-fire i? act 
or of the jointa. Neitherscrofulanor consump- ‘like desperate gamblers; to run ‘like so 
tion; no incurable disease save insanity, and | many frightened deer ;’ to extend ‘ like an army 
who will say that is Sorter A eg of locusts 2 my ‘like a garden.’ He calls 
shall be bound by indissoluble ties to a bedrid-| woman-kind ‘the sex; not a very elegant or 
den wife, crippled with rheumatism, or pining | agreeable title. There is a slight tendency to 
in hopeless phthisis or neuralgia, wholly un- | excess in his use of epithets ; sometimes he in- 
fitting her for any of the duties of a wife ; but sinuates an opinion which he does not broadly 
he shall be discharged honorably from his | assert, rhetorically understating the truth. In 
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wedlock to the woman whom marriage itself 


may have made insane, because, forsooth, she | 
ismad! Admirable philosophy!” And again: | 

“ We have been told by a gentleman on the 
other side, that marriages are not made in 
Heaven ; and we have oil entertained with 
ribald stories, whose burden was licentious- 
ness, and in which marriage is to be translated 
fornication. Every loose amour, dignified in 
the imagination of the filthy with the title of 
marriage, because it is a civil contract, is not 
wedlock ; and an unhappy marriage, even if 
duly celebrated, is no further or otherwise from 
Heaven, than is the life of an idiot or of a 
cripple from birth, of a two-headed monster or 
of a deformed hunchback. Both are permitted 
by the Author of our being, in order to call 
forth in strongest exercise the charity, kindli- 
ness, benevolence, pity, without the daily and 
imperceptible influence of which, we should be 
snarling savages instead of civilized men. | 
Unhappy marriages are not without their use. | 





his style there is little to attract, nothing to 
repel, nothing even to offend; he is never taw- 
dry, seldom extravagant ; never ill-natured. If 
he finds an author in error, he takes no plea- 
sure in pointing out the mistake. Everywhere 
he displays the marks of a well-bred gentleman 
of letters ; this is more than can be said of the 
reviewer we have alluded to before. After 
long study of this work, we take leave of the 
author, with an abiding impression of a careful 
scholar, diligent and laborious; an amiable 
man, who respects the feelings of his fellows, 
and would pass gently over their failings; a 
courteous and accomplished gentleman, who, 
after long toil, has unexpectedly found toil re- 
paid with money and with honors—and wears 
the honors with the same modesty in which 
they have been won.” 

—— Mr. George S. Hillard, apropos to the 
mention of the late Hartley Coleridge, in the 
London Examiner, published some weeks since 
inthe Literary World, has given an account of 


* * * Let us remember, in the words of Jere-| an interview with the poet at Ambleside, in 
my ‘Taylor, that ‘ Marriage is the school and 1848. It appears in the Boston Transcript. 
exercise of virtue; marriage is the proper The following anecdotes are characteristic of 


scene of piety and patience ; marriage is the 
nursery of Heaven!’ and, so remembering, let 
us keep it holy.” 

A Paris correspondent (Sigma) of the 
Courier and Enquirer, writing of the Socialist 





the father’s humor :—“ His conversation was 
very interesting, and marked by a vein of quiet 
humor, not found in his writings. He spoke 
with much deliberation and in regularly con- 
structed periods, which might have been print- 





Club, says :—“I blush to say that an Ameri-| ed without any alteration. There was a pecu- 
can, and one well known, too, in your city, AL- | liarity in his voice not easily described. He 
BERT BrisBaye, a few evenings since partici-| would begin a sentence in a sort of subdued 
pated in the proceedings of one of these pre- | tone, ray Ma a whisper, and end it in 
cious cercles, which is under the b cpigse x of | something between a bark and a growl. I re- 
the atheist Provpnox. He made a speech,| call a few of his remarks, which may serve 
and for the editication of his hearers, described | to illustrate his style of conversation, though 
the system of labor as it exists in the United such things lose half their flavor without 
States, as an odious, crushing feudality, which | the characteristic looks and tones of the 
compels cperators to work fifteen hours a day | speaker. I had been with a party of friends 
for pitiful wages. He asserted thai peniten- to see a church in the neighborhood, very beau- 
tiary labor was happiness in comparison with | tifully situated, but occupied on Sunday by a 
the toil exacted in the New England factories, | very dull preacher. ‘This happened on T'ues- 
where young girls were treated worse than the day. ‘ Tuesday,’ said Mr. Coleridge,‘ is a very 
serfs of Russia, and from absolute necessity | good day to see Church,’ in a very quiet 
were obliged to spend a fourth part of their | tone, as if making an obvious remark. But, 
time in the country to recruit their exhausted| as it did not convey its own interpretation, 
energies ; and he wound up his harangue by some one asked why Tuesday was a good day. 














[March 3). 


‘pita ah ae AT Re Bs ‘ey ~ eee 
‘Tuesday, rejoined Mr. C.,‘is a very ooo 
day for that purpose ; so is Wednesday; so , 
Thursday ; any day but Sunday.’ 

= Spetking of a gentleman who was head of 
one of the colleges at Oxford during the pericg 
of his own residence in the University as g, 
undergraduate, he said that ‘ he was a man re. 
markable for the ill which he did not do. (y 
another person connected with one of the Up}. 
versities, he said, ‘ he is a compound of discor. 
dant defects. He is at once a sycophant and 
a bully ; an aristocrat and no gentleman.’ (; 
King George III., he said that he ‘ had chosen, 
his wife so that no man should by him bp 
tempted to break that part of the tenth Com. 
mandment, which forbids us to covet ou; 
neighbor’s wife.’ ” 





HovsenoLtp Economics.—Thence into Woods 
street, and there bought a fine table for my dining. 
roome, cost me 50s.; and while we were buying 
it, there was a seare-fire in an alley over agains 
us, but they quenched it. To the duke’s house 
and there saw Twelfth Night acted well, thous) 
it be but a silly play, and not relating at al! to ti 
name or day. Home, and found al! well, only 
myself somewhat vexed at my wife's neglect in 
leaving of her scarf, waisteoate, and night-dressinz 
in the coach, to-day, that brought us from Wes. 
minster; though I confess she did give them 
me to look after. It might be as. good as 25s 
loss.—Pepys’s Diary. , 

Tue Great Vater or THE Mississirri.—I have 
said the “ great” valley, and well it deserves the 
appellation. It contains as many square miles 
with more tillable ground than the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. It measures about 1,341,649 
square miles, and is, therefore, six times larger 
than France. And this valley is as rich as it is 
extensive. It is the “fat” valley. Never did 
human eye behold a finer soil, or more luxuriant 
productions. The treasures beneath the surface 
are as precious as those above. The lead and 
copper mines are among the finest in the world. 
Iron and coal abound. Building materials o/ 
beauty and strength, adapted to form cottages for 
the poor or palaces for the rich, are not wanting 
Nature has here furnished in lavish profusion 
everything for converting the wilderness int 
smiling fields studded with populous cities —F 
Davies’ American Scenes. 


Publishers’ Cirenlar. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

G. P. Purnwam has in press and will shortly 
publish, reprinted from the early proof sheets— 
The Hon. Robert Curzon’s Visit to Monasteries in 
the Levant. Illustrated with numerous fine wood- 
euts—from the original blocks printed in Londoa 
Boyle St. John’s Adventures in the Libya 
Desert, and Visit to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon 
Layard’s Nineveh.—The second edition o! te 

t work of Layard is in preparation. Irving 
ales of the Hudson, in neat pocket form, will be 
ready in the course of next week. Mrs. Willard 
Last Leaves of American History, comprising His- 
tories of the Mexican War and California—wil! 
be ready in a few days. Rev. Robert Turnbul!* 
new work—« The Genius of Italy,” will be issued 
in a few days. The third edition of Lowell's 
Satirical Poem—“ Fable for the Critics,” has) 
been published.—Parkman’s Oregon and Calilor- 
nia Trail. The second edition of this work wu 
be published in the course of the week. 

Miss Peasopy, says the Boston Chronotype, b2* 
in press an octavo cag: in the highest sty i. 
typography, consisting of original papers trom “& 
ia of Mactan Taconenn Encioht, S. G. Ward, 
and others, which will appear next month. 

A CARD. aa, 5.5 

Lieut. Lyncn, for himself and the surviving © 
ficers of the Expedition to the Dead Sea, who * 
all now here, requests us to say that neither he 00! 
they have any participation in the announe 
forthcoming narrative of that expedition, edited > 
Mr. Montague.—Philadelphia North America" 





No. 113.] 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. — 

Messrs. Banas, Pratt & Co. have received the 
newly issued volumes of Bohn’s Libraries, includ- 
ing the first part of the Translation of Plato by 
H. Cary ; the completion of Milton’s Prose Works, 
edited by St. John ; the whole of the Political 
Dictionary; Miller’s Philosophy of History ; 
Menzel’s History of Germany ; Schiegel’s Hsthetic 
and Miscellaneous Works ; Roger of Wendover’s 
Chronicles, &c., with Humboldt’s Cosmos. ‘“Cer- 
tainly,” says the London Examiner, “ we have 
had no such series of cheap books published in this 
country as those which Mr. Bohn has issued dar- 
ing the last few years, under the names of the 
Standard, the Classical, and the Antiquarian 
Libraries.” 

The Volume for March, of Bohn’s Standard 
Library, is Goethe’s Works, Vol. II., containing 
the completion of his Autobiography, and his 
Travels in Italy, France, and Switzerland. 

Bradbury & Evans announce “ a new Story, by 
Charles Dickens, with illustrations by H. K. 
Browne, to be completed in twenty monthly 
numbers”’—to be commenced on the Ist of May. 
The title is not given. 

Miss Mircnert, Tae Lavy AstRonomeR.—We 
have received, through the kindness of a friend, a 
pamphlet, printed for private circulation, contain- 
ing a most interesting account, prepared by the 
Hon. Edward Everett, late President of Harvard 
University, respecting the discovery of a comet, by 
Miss Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket. From this 
pamphlet, we learn that in the year 1831 a gold 
medal of the value of twenty ducats was founded 
by the King of Denmark, to be awarded to any 
person who should first discover a telescopic 
comet; and also that on the Ist of October, 1840, 
at 104 clock p, m., such a comet was discovered 
by Miss Mitchell, nearly vertical above Polaris, 
about five degrees. With characteristic modesty, 
Miss Mitchell declined to allow her father (Hon. 
William Mitchell) to publish her discovery imme- 
diately, remarking, “ If it is a new comet, our 
friends, the Bonds, of Cambridge, have seen it.” 
The failure to communicate by the mail following 
the discovery to the Minister of Denmark, the fact 
of the discovery, technically debarred her from the 
receipt of the medal, although it was fully admitted 
by the judges, Professor Schumacker, at Altona, 
and Prof. Airy, of Greenwich, that the comet was 
first seen by Miss Mitchell. 

. Mr. Everett first brought the subject before these 
judges, who were, however, not authorized to set 
aside the published conditions of the award. He then, 
by the advice of the excellent Chargé d’ Affaires 
for Denmark, and through the agency of our Mi- 
nister at Copenhagen, and the Danish Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, to the King of Denmark, 
who directed that the medal should be conferred 
upon our learned countrywoman, who is said to be 
the first lady in the world who was ever thus 
honored. Miss Mitchell’s abilities as an observer 
have for some years been recognised and used in 
one of the public works of the country. By way 
of showing this lady’s priority in the discovery, we 
may mention the fact, that on the 3d of October 

ie same comet was seen at Rome by Father de 
Vico ; on the 7th of October in England by W. R. 
Dawes ; and on"the 11th of October at Hamburg 
by Madame Rumker, the wife of the director of 
the Po sap d fe! that city. 

ore stated, the pamphlet prepared by Mr. 
Everett is exceedingly interesting, for it ps Brevi 
his own history of the discovery, together with all 
the correspondence, which has resulted so satisfac- 
torily to the parties immediately concerned.—Na- 
tional Intelligencer. 

Smirusonian Lecrures.—It forms a part of the 
plan of the organization of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to give courses of free lectures. This part 
of the plan, however, cannot be carried fully into 
Operation under three years. Up to that time only 
one-half of the income of the@Institution can be 
expended for its active operations, the other part 
being devoted to the building. Besides this, the 

lecture room will not be ready for use until 
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the completion of the edifice. In the meantime, 
however, it has been proposed to give occasional 
lectures in the small lecture room of the west wing. 
For this purpose, as we understand, arrangements 
were made lasf autumn, but owing to the unfavor- 
able state of the weather, and other unavoidable 
causes of delay, the building is not yet in a fit state 
to admit of this. Among the gentlemen who have 
engaged to lecture for the Institution is Professor 
Adolphus L. Koappens, and as he is now in this 
city, he will embrace the opportunity of giving a 
course of four lectures on Attica and Athens. 
These lectures will be given at Carusi’s Saloon, 
commencing this day. 

When the east wing of the Smithsonian build- 
ing is finished, it is hoped that the public authori- 
ties will cause convenient approaches to be made 
to the grounds of the Institution, in order that our 
citizens may avail themselves of the facilities of- 
fered.— Ibid. 

David C. Claypole, one of the proprietors of the 
first daily newspaper in the United States, died in 
Philadelphia a few days since, in the ninety-sixth 





year of his age. He is reputed to have been a 


lineal descendant of Oliver Cromwell. His paper | 
was entitled the Pennsylvania Packet and Daily | 


Advertiser, afterwards changed to that of Dunlap 
& Claypole’s Advertiser, and is believed to have 
been established in 1776.—Evening Post. 

The Brooklyn papers of yesterday afternoon re- 
port the sudden death of B. F. Thompson, Esq., 
of Hempstead, at the residence of his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Jacob F. Vandenhoof, No. 97 Green st., 
New York, on Wednesday night. The deceased 
was formerly District Attorney in Queens County, 
but for some years past had entirely devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits. The fruits of his labor 
have appeared in his “ History of Long Island,” 
two editions of which have been issued. On 


Layard (A, H.)—Nineveh and its Remains: with an Ac- 


count of a Visit to the Chaldewan Christians of Kurdistan, 
and the Yezedis, or Devil-Worshippers ; and an Inquiry 
into the Manners and Arts of the Ancient Assyrians. 
Vol. 1, pp. 326 (G. P. Putnam). 


Miner (T. B.)—American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. 35 engs. 


12mo. pp. 349 (C. M. Saxton). 


Minifie (W.)—A ‘Text-Book of Geometrical Drawing, for 


the Use of Mechanics and Schools ; with 56 steel plates. 
8vo. pp. 127 (Baltimore : Wm. Minifie & Co.) 


Morell (J. D.)—Philosophy of Religion. 12mo. pp. 359 


(D. Appleton & Co.) 


Narrative of the late Expedition to the Dead Sea, from a 


Diary by one of the Party. Ed. by Edw. P. Montague. 
Map, 12mo. pp. 336 (Phila.: Carey & Hart). 


Noel (B. W.)—Infant Piety: a Book for Little Children. 


18mo. pp. 105 (Carter & Bros.) 


Valentine (D. T.)—Manua! of the Corporation of the City 


of New York, for the Year 1849. 12mo. pp. 434 (Me- 
Spedon & Baker, printers). 


Williamson (Rev. G. R.)—Memoir of Rev. David Abeel, 


D.D., late Missionary to China. 18mo. pp. 315 (Carter 
& Bros.) 
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LLYN'S RITUAL OF FREEMASONRY, and a 
Key to Odd Fellowship, with numerous engravings. 


A few copies of thisscarce book just obtained, Price $5. 


PLATO ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 
A new edition, to which are added the Opinions of other 


ancient philosophers on the subject, $1 25. 


For Sale by WM. GOWANS, 178 Fulton street, N.Y. 
m24 4t 








GREAT NOVELTY ! 


Wednesday he visited several of his friends in this! GOUPIL, VIBE Bt & CO. 


city, and appeared in the best of health and spirits. 
—Courier, March 23. 

Rainway Liprary.—The formation of libra- 
ries at railway stations is being fast extended. 
One is to be opened on the 15th inst. at the Great 


| Beg to inform the friends of the Fine Arts, that they will 


Publish, May Ist, a beautiful Statuetie of 
Powers's 


“GREEK SLAVE,” 


Western terminus at Paddington, with upwards of | expressly executed on a larger scale than the English copy, 


1,000 volumes of modern works, chiefly of fiction | 


and amusement. Among other novel features 


by the celebrated sculptor GarBESELLE, 
This Statuette will be cast in Bronze, Porcelain, and 


| Plaster. The various prices will be made public in a few 


which will be introduced, every passenger will | weeks, when Subscriptions will be received . 


have free access and use of the library while wait- 
ing for the trains for the charge of ld. The 


library table will as usual be supplied with all the | 


London papers, periodicals, and other publications 
for sale.-—Standard. 


LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED | 


STATES FROM MARCH 17TH To 3\1sT. 

Abbott (J.)—History of Queen Elizabeth. Engravings. 
18mo. pp. 281 (Harper & Bros.) 

Beneficence of Design in the Problem of Evil, vindicated 
by the Law of Causation in the Physical Construction 
of Matter, by a Journeyman. 1J2mo., pp. 213 (Leavitt, 
Trow & Co.) e 

Bonar (Rev. H.)—The Blood of the Cross. 32mo., pp. 143 
(Philadelphia: Wm. 8. Martien). 

Bowdler (T..)—The Family Shakspeare, in which nothing 
is added to the original Text; but those words and ex- 
pressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be 
read aloudin a family. 8vo., pp. 910 (John Wiley). 

Brady (W.)—The Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's As- 
— 70 Engravings. 8vo. pp. 400 (Published by the 

athor). 

Bremer (Frederica).—The Midnight Sun: A Pilgrimage. 
Translated by Mary Howitt. 8vo., pp. 42 (Harper & 
Bros. 

B \ Lord).—Poetical Works, with Notes. Part 1. 

ree Plates. 8vo., pp. 24 (Geo. Virtue). - 

Campbell (W. W.)—The Border Warfare of New York, 
during the Revolution; or, The Annals of Tryon Coun- 
ty. 12mo. pp. 396 (Baker & Scribner). 

Cheever (G. B. DD.)— Punishment by Death: its Authori- 
ty and Expediency. 12mo. pp. 332 (John eves) 

Dickinson (R W. D.D.)—Religion Teaching 5 * ample ; 
or, Scenes from Sacred History. Second Edition, pp. 
456 (R. Carter & Bros.) 


Erskine (Rev. R.)—Gospei Sonnets and Spiritual Songs, in 
Six Parts. With an Account of the Author’s Life and 
Wri - 12mo., pp. 542 (R. Carter & Bros.) 

Everett (E.)—Speech A support of the Memorial of Har- 
vard, Williams, and Amherst Colleges. 8vo. pp. 28 

(Cambridge: Metcalf & Co.) 

—_ (J. T.)—Peems. 12mo. pp. 99 (Boston: Ticknor & 


Hamilton (Rev. +. Happy Home ; affectionately In- 
scribed to the Working People. [llust. by Howland. 
18mo. pp. 298 (R. Carter & Bros.) 








—— 


To be also Ready, May \st, 


“A GENERAL VIEW OF THE 
FALLS OF NIAGARA.” 


TAKEN FROM THE PAGODA. 


Executed in Paris, after the Original Picture, by 
R, de Trosrianp, Esq. 
Price of each copy, richly colored, $3. ml7 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Woodbury’s 
COMPREHENSIVE 
GERMAN-ENGLISH GRAMMAR; 


Being a new and easy method for the use of Beginners, 
and embracing all the rules and exercises requisite to 
a thorough acquaintance with the English 
Language. 


In addition to the peculiar merits of its simple and pro- 
gressive character, it is acknowJedgedly the first successful 
attempt at a system of notation by which the varied and 
difficult sounds of our letters are made intelligible to 
foreigners. Besides the usual matter embraced in a book 
of this character, is added a selection of lessons in read- 
ing, with full explanatory notes referring to elucidatory 
rules and remarks in the Grammar, to which also a com- 
plete vocabulary is added. 


M. H. NEWMAN & Co., 
n3 199 Broadway. 


ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 255.—12} cents. Con- 
Tents :—1l. The Cross on the Snow Mountains—A 
Scandinavian Tale, Dublin University Magazine. 2. 
Mrs. Butler's Read from Shakspeare, Living Age, 
Transcript, Republican. 3. Nineveh and its 
Remains, with Nine Lilustrations, Quarterly Review. 4. 
Europe, WV. Y. Commercial Adv. 5. American Honor, 
Times. 6 Ireland Coming to America, Times. 
Published weekly at Six Dollars a year, by 
m31 It E. LITTELL & CO., Bosrox. 
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NEW BOOKS 
LEA & BLANCHARD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Just Published. 


Obstetries ; 
The Science and the Art. 


BY C. D. MEIGS, M.D. 


In one large octavo volume of 686 pages, and 121 wood- 
cuts. 


Criptogamons Origin of Fever. 
BY J. K. MITCHELL, M.D. 


In one small volume. 


Outlines of English Literature. 


BY THOMAS B. SHAW. 
In one large royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


Manual of Physiology for the Use 
of Students. 


BY W.S. KIRKES AND JAMES PAGET. 
In one large royal }2mo. volume, with 118 woodcuts. 


Household Education. 


BY HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


In one royal 12mo. volume, extra cloth. 


VI. 


ON THE MANAGEMENT AND MORE 
IMPORTANT 
Diseases of Advanced Life, 


BY GEO. E. DAY, M.D. 


In one octavo volume. 


VII. 


Western America, Including 
Oregon and California. 


With Maps of those Regions, and of the 
Sacramento Valley. 
BY CHARLES WILKES, U. 8. N. 


Commander of the United States Exploring Expedition. 
In octavo. Price 75 cents. 


Introduction to Practical Chemis- 
try, including Analysis. 
BY JOHN E. BOWMAN. 


In one royal 12me. volume, with abont 100 woodcuts. 
m3) tf. 


Announcement of New Works. 
CAREY & HART, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Will shortly publish the following : 


I 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


Late Expedition tothe Dead Sea, 


BY ONE OF THE PARTY. 
Eprrep sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(Attached to the U. S. Expedition Ship “ Supply”). 


With Incidents of Travel from the time of the Sailing of 
the Expedition in 1847, till the Return of the same 
in 1848, accompanied by a Colored Map 
of the Holy le 


In one vol. post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, $1). 


The New Timon. 


By Sm E. BULWER LYTTON. 
Third American, from the Fourth London Edition. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


The Consulate and Empire. 


By ADOLPH THIERS. 
Vol. 8, octavo, 


Iv. 
THE LIFE OF 


Maximilien Robespierre. 
By G. H. LEWES. 
With Extracts from his Unpublished Correspondence. 


The Deer. Stalkers : 


A Sequel to “ Warwick Woodlands,” and 
** My Shooting Boz.” 
By HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, Esq. 
Complete in one Volume. 


vi. 
THE LIFE OF 


Dean Swift. 


By W. R. WOLFE, M.R.J.A., etc. 


Valerie ; i. Novel. 


By Carr. F. MARRYATT, 
Author of “ Peter Simple,” “ Jacob Faithful,” &c. 
vil. 


Southey’s Miscellanies, 


AND CRITICAL WRITINGS. 
EDITED BY HIS SON. 
Forming Vol. 9 of “ The Modern British Essayists.” 


’ 1x. 
Lives of the Bonapartes 
(INCLUDING THE PRESIDENT OF FRANCE). 
By BENJAMIN P. POORE, Esq. 


x. 
LEAVES FROM THE NOTE BOOK 
ora 


Mississippi Swamp Doctor. 


By the Author of “ Cupping on the Sternum.” 


The Pilot of the Creole: a Novel. 


By Mrs. CAROLINE LEE HEUTZ, 
Author of “Aunt Patty's Scrap-Bag.” 


The Prose Writers of America. 


By RUFUS W. GRISWOLD. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND CORRECTED. 


“ xiii. F : ij 
Pri el 


By J. 8. RIDDLE, 
Author of “ Riddie’s Latin and English Dictionary.” 











By Bangs, Platt & Co, 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES. 


B. P. § Co. have now a@ supply of the follow 

ing recent issues, viz. : 

THE HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest po. 
riod to the Present Time. By Wolfgang Menzel. Trans. 
lated from the fourth German edition, by Mrs. George 
Horrocks. Vol.2. (To be completed in 3 vols.) 

THE STANDARD LIBRARY.—CYCLOPADIA op 
Political, Constitutional, Statistical, and Forensic Know. 
ledge. Vols. 2,3,and4. (Now complete.) 

THE ASTHETIC AND MISCELLANEOUS Wonks 
of F. Von Scutzeext. Translated from the Germay 
by E. J. Millington, Esq. 1 vol. . 

THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON; with, 
Preface, Remarks, and Notes. By J. A.St. John. 3 
vol. (Now complete.) 

HISTORY, PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUSTRATED. 
from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the French Reyo- 
lution. By George Miller, D.D. Vols. 1,2, and3. (1% 
be in 4 vols.) 

PLATO’S fan ~s Literally Translated, by Henry 

, M.A. Vol. 1. 

THE POPULAR ANTIQUITIES or GREAT BRITAIN. 
By John Brand, M.A. a Revised, and greatly 
Enl , by Sir Henry Ellis, Principal Librarian of the 
Bri Museum. Vols.i and 2. (To be in 3 vols.) 

ROGER OF WENDOVER'S FLOWERS or HIsTory. 
comprising the cy A England from the Descent of 
the Saxons to A.D. 1235; formerly ascribed to Matthew 
Paris. Transiated from the Latin, by J. A. Giles, D.C |. 
Vol. 1. (To be completed in 2 vols.) 

COSMOS: a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Uni- 
verse. By A. Von Humboldt. Translated from the 
German, by E. C. Otté. 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By). 
Michelet. Translated by C. Cocks, B.L. 2 vols. 12mo, 
paper. m3i tf 


THE HAPPY HOME; 
Affectionately Inscribed to the Working People. 
By the REV. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D, 


Author of “ Life in Earnest,” “ Mount of Olives,” ‘ Harp 
on the Willow,” “ Thankfulness,” “ Life of Hall,” &. 


Tlustrated with Twelve beautiful Wood Engravings, by 
Howland. 50 cents. 


GOSPEL SONNETS: 


OR, SPIRITUAL SONGS. 
IN SIX PARTS. 
I. THE BELIEVER’S ESPOUSALS. 
“Il. THE BELIEVER’S JOINTURE. 
Ill. THE BELIEVER’S RIDDLE. 
IV. THE BELIEVER'S LODGING. 
V. THE BELIEVER’S SOLILOQUY. 

VI. THE BELIEVER’S PRINCIPLES. 
Concerning Creation and Redemption, Law and Gospel, 
Justification and Sanctification, Faith and Sense, 

; Heaven and Earth. 
By the Late Rev. Mr. RALPH ERSKINE, 
Minister of the Gospel at Dunfermline. 

To which is now , an account of the Author's 

fe and Writings. 
From the twenty-third Glasgow Edition. _ 
With a fine Portrait of + — engraved by Ritchie. 
1 . $l. 





MEMOIRS OF THE REV. DAVID ABFEL, late Mit 
sionary to China. By his Nephew, the Rev.G. R. Wi! 
liamson. 2d Edition, 18mo. 50 cents. 


TAYLOR’S NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUS!- 
asni. 75 cents. 

PHILIP HENRY’S LIFE AND TIMES. 18mo. 50 cis. 
Just Published 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
m3 tf 285 Broadway. 


FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ITALIAN 
BOOKS. 
we HAVE JUST RBCRIVED FROM 
Paris, Madrid, Turin, &c., 


A large assortment of Miscettangovs Booxs, many 
which are new, in 


French, Spanish, and Italian, 


tow we invite attention. 


ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, - 
411 Broadway, N. Y. 





m3i tf 








No. 113.] - 
NEW ENGLISH BOOKS 


RECEIVED THIS WEEK. 


F SIR WILLIAM KIRKALDY OF GRANGE, Governor of the Castle 

4 for Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 8vo. 

RANKE’S (LEOPOLD) HISTORY OF PRUSSIA, and Memoirs of the House of 
Brandenburgh. 3 vols. 8vo. 


USE AND ABUSE. A Tale. By a Seven Years’ Resident in Greece. 
sT. JOHN (CHARLES).—Field Notes and a Tour in Sutherland. 2 vols. &vo. cuts. 


of those Ss which the Human Head and 
ted in works Avciont Grock Art, are distinguished from 
ature. Royal 4to. 25 plates. 


GRAY (J.)—On the Earth's Antiquity. 8vo. 

THE SERVANTS’ HALL, A Tale. Edited by a Clergyman. 8vo. 
COCKBURN (DEAN).—New System of Geology. 8vo. 

KEITH (SIR R. M.)—Memoirs and Correspondence. 2 vols. 8vo. 
CLOSING SCENES of Dean Swift's Life. 1 vol. 

BURKE (REV. F.)—Notes on the Prophecies of the Apocalypse. 8vo. 
HARRIS (DR )—Primeval Man. (An Essay.) 


ETHE’S WORKS, Vol. 2, containing the completion of his Autobiography, and his 
bg rot Italy, France, and Switzerland. 


BRANDE'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES of England, Scotland, and Ireland, Vol. 2. 
COSIN (BISHOP).—Theological Works. Vol, 3. 
BEVERIDGE (BISHOP).—Theological Works. Vols. 11 and 12. 
HAMMOND (DR.)—Minor Theological Works. 1 vol. 
+,* The above three works form a continuation of“ Library of Anglo-Catholic 


Theol 
JupP’s COMPANY OF CARPENTERS. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Importers, 200 Broadway. 


EPISCOPAL BOOKS. 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 








The Publishers, with a view to circulating more extensively the fol- 
lowing sterling Church publications, have concluded on a reduction of 
from 20 to 33 per cent. on the publication price. 


A’KEMP{S OF THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. 16mo. $1; reduced to 75 cents. 

BURNET’S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. Edited by Dr. Nares, best edi- 
tion, 23 portraits. 4 vols. 8vo. $8; reduced to $6. 

COIT (Dr.)—Puritanism Reviewed. 12mo. $1 50; reduced to $1. 

CHURTON’S HISTORY OF THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. $1; reduced to 


75 cents, < 
EVANS’S RECTORY OF VALEHEAD. 16mo. 75 cents; reduced to 50 cts. 
yh PORTRAIT OF AN ENGLISH CHURCHMAN. 75 cents; reduced to 
cents. 
—— BERNARD LESLIE. A Tale. Cloth. Reduced to 50 cents; paper covers, 25 


cents. 
—— CHARLES LEVER. do. do. ‘ 
—— FOREST OF ARDEN. do. do. 


~—— SIEGE OF LICHFIELD. do. do. 
HOOK.—The Cross of Christ; Meditations on our Saviour. 63 cents; reduced to 50 


cents. 
IVES Oe — ee DOCTRINE AND FELLOWSHIP. Five Sermons. 
cents. 


l6mo. 63 cents; reduced to 
KIP’S DOUBLE WITNESS OF THE CHURCH. 12mo. $1. 
LYRA APOSTOLICA. 18mo. 75 cents ; reduced to 50 cents. 
MARSHALL'S NOTES ON EPISCOPACY. Edited by Wainwright. 12mo. $1 25; 
0 to $1. 
MANNING ON THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH. 16mo. 
NEWMAN'S SERMONS ON SUBJECTS OF THE DAY. 


12mo. $1 25; reduced 
—— ESSAY ON CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 
to 25 cents. Cloth, 75 


se Paper covers, 50 cents ; reduced 


cents; reduced to 50 cents. 
RES ON THE CHURCH. 1i6mo. 75 cents; reduced to 50 cents. 
OGILBY (PROF. H.) ON LAY BAPTISM. 12mo. 75 cents; reduced to 50 cents. 
PAGET'S TALES OF THE VILLAGE. 3 vols. 16mo. $1 75; reduced to $1 25. 
SPENCER’S CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTED. 16mo. $1 25; reduced to 75 cts. 
SHERLOCK’S PRACTICAL CHRISTIAN. 16mo. $1; reduced to 75 cts. 
SPINCKE’S MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTION. 16mo. $1 ; reduced to 75 cts. 


SUTTON’S DISCE Learn to Live. 16mo. $1; reduced to 75 
—— DISCE MORI, : of x 


$1; reduced to 75 cents. 


Learn to Die. 16mo. $1; reduced to 75 cts. 
TAYLOR'S GOLDEN GROVE. I6mo. 50 cts. ‘ 
—— HOLY LIVING AND DYING. !2mo. $1. 
—z_EPISCOPACY ASSERTED AND MAINTAINED. 


cts. 
WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA. Complete, 16mo. $1; reduced to 75cts. 
—— LECTURES ON THE COLOSSIANS. 12mo. $1 25: reduced to 75 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO. Pustisuers, 


200 Broadway, New York. 
*,* As the quantities on hand are limited, early orders are respectfully solicited. 


D. A. & Co. also Publish, 


re SURNETS EXPOSITION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 1 vol- 


BRADLEY'S PRACTICAL AND PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 2 vols. in1 
Pe JARVIS'S REPLY TO MILNER’S END OF CONTROVERSY. Fag 75 cts. 
HOOKER'S COMPLETE WORKS. By Keble. 2 vols. 8vo. $4. 

31 + A THE DWELLING ; a Family Commentary on the Gospels. 1 vol. 8vo. 


NEWMAN’S 
M iAU RICE PAROCHIAL SERMONS. 2 vols. 8vo. $5. 


ON 
LMER'S THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 
BP. PEARSON'S EX 


16mo. $1; reduced to 
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JOHN WILEY has just Published 
THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE. 


IN ONE VOLUME. 

IN WHICH NOTHING IS ADDED TO THE ORIGINAL TEXT; but those words 
and expressinos are omitted which cannot with propriety be read 
aloud in a family. 

By THOMAS BOWDLER, Ese., F.R.S., and S.A. 
The first American from the ninth London Edition. 8vo. cloth, $3 50. 

“ Ithas, in general, been found easy to extirpate the offensive expressions of our great 
poet, without injury to the context, or any visible scar or blank in the composition. 
They tarn out, not to be so much cankers in the flowers, as weeds that have sprung up 
by their side ; not flaws in the metal, but impurities that have gathered on its surface ; 
and that, so far from being missed on their removal, the work generally appears more 
natural and harmonious without them.’”’— Edinburgh Review. 

Published and for Sale b 


JOHN WILEY, 161 Broadway. 


JOHN WILEY’S List of New Books per Canada, &e. 


THE JOURNAL OF DESIGN (a new and cheap Periodical, devoted to Ornamental 
Art and Design). ‘lhe first part with 10 Actual Fabric Patterns, and 30 woodcuts. 
*,* Subscription price per annum, $4 50. 

HARRIS (JOHN).—MAN PRIMEVAL ; or, the Constitution and Primitive Condition 
of the Human Being, a Contribution to Theological Science. 8vo. pp. 510, $3. 

JUPP.—AN HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF 
Carpenters of the City of London. Compiled chiefly from the Records in their 
possession. 8vo. pp. 358, $4 50. 

PAYNE’S DOCTRINE OF ORIGINALSIN. 8vo. pp. 474. Cloth, reduced to $1 75. 

LIFE OF MAXIMILIAN ROBESPIERRE, With cts from his Unpublished Cor- 
respondence. By G.H. Lewes. Post 8vo., cloth, $2 63. 

HAY ON THE HUMAN HEAD.—On the Science of those proportions by which the 
Human Head and Countenance, as represented in works of Ancient Greek Art, are 
distinguished from those of ordinary nature. 4to., 26 Plates, $11. 

GOETHE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, Volume the Second (Bohn’s Library), 88 cents. 

BRANDE'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES, by Ellis. Vol. 2, $1 38. 

QUETELET ON THE THEORY OF PROBABILITIES, as Applied to the Moral 
and Political Sciences. 8vo., pp. 326, cloth, $3 50. 

CUMMING’S LECTURES ON THE BOOK OF REVELATION, a volume of Apoca- 
| Sketches. $2 75. 

T REEHORST.—THE MARINER’S FRIEND; or, Polyglot, Indispensable, and 

Technical Dictionary, of upwards of 4500 Nautical, Steam, and Ship-Building Terms, 

&c., in ten different Languages. Oblong, pp. 250, sewed, $5. 

TREDGOLD ON THE STEAM-ENGINE, Part VII. 75 cents. 

EVANS'S LEICESTERSHIRE WORDS, PHRASES, AND PROVERBS. 12mo. 

SCHILLER’S CORRESPONDENCE WITH KORNER; Comprising Sketches and 
Anecdotes of Goethe, the Schiegels, Wieland, and other Contemporaries; with Bio- 
graphical Sketches and Notes. By L. Simpson. 3 vols. post 8vo., pp. 1058, cloth, 


$9 50. 

ae DIAMOND; or, The Life of Samuel ,Titmarsh, Esq. Pp. 
198, boards, $2. 

VINET’S GOSPEL STUDIES. 12mo., 63 cents (Collins's Series.) 

SHEPARD’S SOUND BELIEVER. Cloth, 75 cents. 


ees 


Also, Just Imported, 


In Folio, Half Bound Russia or Morocco, 


£10 10s.—$50. 
JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


JUST RECEIVED A NEW SUPPLY. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, a series of maps and notes illustrating the Geographical dis- 
tribution of Natural Phenomena, by ALexanpeR Keiru Jonnston, F.R.G.S., &c., 
Geographer at Edinburgh in ordinary to her Majesty, &c. &c., based on the Physik- 
alischer Atlas of Professor H. Berghaus, with the oo in their several depart- 
ments of Sir David Brewster, Professors J. D. Forbes, Edward Forbes, J. P. Nichol, D. 
Ami Boue, G. R. Waterhouse, Esq., J. Scott Russell, Esq., and Dr: Gustaf Kombst. 
DIVISIONS—GEOLOGY, HYDROGRAPHY, METEOROLOGY, NATURAL 

HISTORY—a truly magnificent and highly useful work, indispensable to every one occu- 

pied in studying the great features of the earth. 





In Folio, Half Bound Russia. $50 00. 
UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS 


Of Historical, Commercial, and Political Geography ; constructed from the most Recent 
and Authentic Sourees. By Avexanper Keira Jonnston, F.R.G.S., &c. With 
Maps of Physical Geography by Berouavus, and an Ethnographic Map of Europe by 
Dr. Gustar Komsst, é&c., and a copious Index careful C led. 


om 
For sale by JOHN WILEY, 161 Broapway. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


Just Imported by JOHN WILEY. 
AMPERE.—LA GRECE,ROME, ET DANTE; Etudes Littéraires d’aprés Nature, par 
M. J.-J. Ampére de I’ Académie. 
ANNUAIRE METEOROLOGIQUE de la France pour 1849, par MM. J. Haegheus, 
Ch. Martins, et A. Berigny; avec des Notices Scientifiques, et des Series Meteorolo- 





giques. 1 8vo. $3 75. 
MOIGNO— ERTOIRE D'OPTIQUE MODERNE ou analyse compléte des Travaux 
relatifs aux Pevuies de ja Lumiére. @re partie, 8vo. $2 50. 
GUIZOT’S DEMOCRATIE EN FRANCE (Janvier, 1849). 8vo. $1. 


$ 
TARDIEU.—DU CHOLERA EPIDEMIQUE. Legons Professées la Faculté de Mé- 
decine de Paris. 8vo. $1. 
HUMBOLDT’S (BARON ALEXANDRE DE) COSMOS, Essai d’une description phy- 
sique du Monde, traduit H. Faye. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 50. 
CHAUMONT.—COLL ION DE MACHINES les plus intéressantes et Jes plus 


utiles. Dessinées et gravés par Chaumont; accompagnées de notices descriptives, 
etc. Oblong 4to 


. $3. 

VILLEMAIN.—TABLEAUO de!'Eloquence Crétienne au [Ve. Siécle, par M. Villemaia. 
Nonvelle édition, 12mo. $1. ° 

REVUE PITTORESQU E.—Musée Littéraire wry par les Premiers Romanciers, et 
illustrée par les premiers artistes pour |’année Roy. 8vo. $1 75. 

ee —— pags dans les deux Océans, Atlantique et Pacifique 1844 et 
1847. Roy. 8vo. $4. 

ALMANACHS Imperial, Facéticux et Prophétique, 1849. Each 25 cts. 
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J. K. FISHER, 
Gistorical and Portrait Painter, 


79 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 


COPYING, &c. 


GENTLEMAN of intelligence and liberal education, 

writing a very neat, rapid, and legible hand, and 
habituated to the business, would be glad to undertake the 
fair Copying, punctuating, and otherwise preparing intend- 
ed publications for the press ; and also any other docu- 
ments, legal or otherwise, intrusted to him, would be 
executed either at his own residence or other place, as re- 
quired, with fidelity and dispatch. Communications 
addressed J. R. at the office of the Literary World, will 
be promptly attended to. m4 








FINE ENGRAVINGS, PAINTINGS, AND OTHER 
WORKS OF ART. 


Williams & Stevens, 


No. 353 Broadway, a short distance above the Park, 
Importers and Dealers in English, French, and 
German Line and Mezzotint Engravings ; 
Lithographs, Studies, Views, &c., 

p 4. constantly supplied with a full assortment in the | 

above line; and their arrangements are such as to 
enable them to furnish every new and desirable publica- 
tion, simultaneously with its appearance in Europe. The 
popular works of Wilkie, Landseer, Ausdell, Herring, 
Stone, Brooks, é&c., among the English ; and Delaroche, 
Vernet, Steuben, Scheffer, Overbeck, &c., among the 
French and German, will be found ina their attractive 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 
Offered at the exceedingly Low Prices affixed. 


By JNO. PENINGTON. 
No. 10, Sourn Firrn Srreer, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ROSELLINI MONUMENTI DELL’ EGITTO e de la 
Nubia. 9 vols. 8vo. and 3 Atiases in foliv, half moroc. 
$115 net ; cost 1002 francs. . 

MEMOIRES POUR SERVIR A L'HISTOIRE DE 
France, par Michaud et Poujoulat, 3 series in 32 vols. 
half morocco, $90 net ; cost 528 francs. 

ANTIQUITES MEXICAINES.—Relation des trois expe- 
ditions du Capitaine Dupaix. 2 vols. folio, half moroc. 
$45 net ; cost 550 francs. 

CHAMPOLLION.—MONUMENTS D'EGYPTE et de 
Nubie. 4 vols. folio, half morocco, $115 net ; cost 700 
francs. 

DICTIONNAIRE DES SCIENCES NATURELLES. 
Colored plates, 71 vols. 8vo. cartonné a la Bradel, $90 
net ; cost 1000 francs, brochés. 

VOLTAIRE.—CEUVRES, EDITION RENOUV. 66 
vols. Svo. large papers, fine engravings, half calf, $06 net ; 
cost 432 francs. 

CALDANL—ICONES ANATOMIC. 4 vols. 4to. and 
4 vols. folio, boards, $50 net. 

GAZETTE NATIONALE OU LE MONITEUR UNI- 
versel: commence le 5 Mai, 1789. 21 vols. folio, half 
bound, $60 net. 


*,* Lately published, a Priced Catalogue of 12,000 vols. 
which may be obtained upon application. mild tt 








variety, constantly on hand. 021 





W RAYSON respecttully informs his friends and the } 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 


various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 


| 


Libraries and Public Institutions, including Ma 


of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has | i 


iven especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
i taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound 
skill and accuracy. 
Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 


Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Hospital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, | 
Es7., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. | 

N. B. The possessors of Audubon’s work on the Natural | 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- | 
ing them to the subscriber. 

Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business, 38 Oak st., corner of James. {17 3m. 


others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq., of tite | 


~~ THE PEARL OF DAYS; 
Or, The Advantages of the Sabbath to the 
Working Classes. 


By A LABORER’S DAUGHTER. 
WITH A SKETCH OF THE AUTHOR'S LIFE. 


THE HEROES OF PURITAN TIMES. 
With an Introduction 
By JOEL HAWES, D.D. 


HISTORY OF WESTERN NEW YORK. 


By REV. J. HY HOTCHKIN. 


LIFE OF CHARLOTTE ELIZABETH. 


Accompanied by a Portrait from Steel. 
Engraved expressly for this volume, and said to be an ac- 
curate likeness. 

M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel, 


ml17 Corner City Hall Square and Spruce street. 





CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, tate of Baltimore, 
« hasestablished himself for the practice of his Pro- 
fession in New York, No. 61 Wall street. 

Professional matters intrusted to his care will be 
promptly attended to. 

Designs for Public Buildings, Private Residences, Stores, 
Villas, Cottages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind, 
Sepulchral Monuments, Interior Decorat and Furni- 
ture, in correct styles of the Art, and embracing the latest 
improvements of arrangement and construction, prepared 
for transmission by mail, with working detatled Drawings, 
Specifications, and explicit directions for the execution of 
the work where the advantages of a persona! superintend- 
ence oe not to be had. 

d7 3m 


with | 


EMPURIUM OF ART ROOMS. 
W. A, GREENE. 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and atiractive assortment of Engravy- 
ngs, English, French, and German, line, mezzvtint, 
and stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of subject, 
comprising the works of the old and moderna masters, in 
store or imported to order. 

Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings, Artists’ 


| Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in ail 


departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 

Consignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts, 
promptly attended to, 

Desired articies trom W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrangement just 
completed with him. figu 





A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 


M. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broadway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almust every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many hundred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
. if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied apon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
| Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins. 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
| A valuable Work for Emigrants to California. 


THE MINER'S GUIDE: 


Or, Metallurgist’s Directory. 
By J. W. ORTON. 


This work embraces everything necessary for practical 
Mining and Metallurgy. It far surpasses any “ Goldome- 
ter” or “ Diving Rod” invented by modern conjurors. 
Most of the facts and principles are derived from sources 
not easily accessible; the whole forming a repertory of 
everything needful for the acquisition of the practical part 
of Geological Science. 

Emigrants to California should have a copy of this 
work, which will be found an excellent guide in their 
search for the precious metals. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 
51 Joha street. 
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[ March 31, 


MECHANICAL 
DRAWING Book. 


WE HAVE THIS DAY PUBLIsuEp 


A TEXT BOOK 


OF 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING. 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO size. 
Illustrated by 
FIFTY-SIX STEEL PLATES. 
Containing over Two Hundred Diagrams, 
PRICE THREE DOLLARs. 


This book is d for self-instruction as well as ¢, 
schools; the practical problems are arranged phen 
from the most simple to the more complex, and have been 
selected with a view to their practical application in the 
every-day business of the Engineer, Architect, and Arty. 
san. It also contains illustrations for drawing Plans. See- 
tions, and Elevations of Buildings and Machinery ; 1 
introduction to IsomeTRicaL DRawina, and an esse’ on 
Livear Perspective and SHavows, by WM. MIN{/ ip 
Architect and ‘Teacher of Drawing in the Central High 
School of Baltimore. 

Orders from the Trade solicited. 
WILLIAM MINIFIE & CO, 
m4 6t 114 Baltimore street, Baltimore 





In Press, and will be Published by the \5th 
March, 


The History, Causes, Pathology, 
and Treatment of 


EPIDEMIC CHOLERA. 


By C. B. COVENTRY, M.D., 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Buffalo. 
n one volume, 12mo. 
 begers work will comprise the observations made in Eu- 
rope by the Professor during the last year, having 

been despatched thither by the Medical Universities of 
our 

Persons remitting one dollar, post-paid, will be entitled 
to two copies, by mail ; or five copies for two dollars. 

Publishers of Newspapers copying the above notice be 
fore the Ist of April, and forwarding a copy of the same 
us, will have a copy of the work sent them by muil, 1 


soon as issued 
GEO. H. DERBY & CO 
March 1Ist,1849. mi? 4t 


e ’ 
The First Prayer in Congress 
SEPTEMBER, 1774, 
IN CARPENTER’S HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 
ENGRAVED ON STEEL By H. S. Sapp, 
From an origival Picture by T. H. Matteson. 
With a graphic ern oe from the pen of the venerable 
ouN ADAMS. 
WITH AN ENGRAVED KEY, 
Designa the Portraits of the Members present. 
Plate hed 4 inches, printed on fine paper 24 by 32. 
$3; a few copies on India Paper, $5. 
Just published by JOHN NEAL, 
56 Carmine street, New York. 





THE SPIRIT OF '76. Price $2. 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, $1 2%. 
BOLTON ABBEY, $1 25. nil 


POWERS’S GREEK SLAVE. 


A FEW MORE ofthe above beautiful Statuettes (s*! 

y under the superintendence of * Felix Summer's. 
from the originai in London) in Parian, are now 4!) 
expected to arrive. Those who desire copies should seo 
in their orders immediately to insure their early deliver 
They will be packed so a8 to go safe to any part of lb 


Cnion. 
JOHN P. RIDNER, 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildint, 


Ellsworth’s Patent Delineator. 


HE SUBSCRIBER has been appointed the Agen’ 
the Sale’of the above valuable instrument, to hic 
he invites the attention of all who are in any way ir 
rested in drawing, whether professionally or otherw's- 
JOHN P. “ay 
Repository of Fine 
497 Broadway, Art-Union Bulldint 
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No. 113.] Ee 


The subscribers respectfally cail attention to 
LIPPINCOTT’S EDITIONS OF 


THE HOLY BIBLE; 
Printed in the best manner, with beautiful type, on the finest 
; nd bound in the t nd substan- 
— “Hamada & ae to the 


English edition, at much less price. To had with 
peg plates, the publishers 4 ied them- 
selves with over Twenty Steel Engravings, the first 


Artists. 


BAGSTER’S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, 


inneat, plainbinding, .  . + ~ from3to$ 5 

urkey morocco, extra, gilt edges, . ™“ €6to 12 

We Te «with ers Plates, “ I0to 15 
“ Bevelled side, gilt clasps and Illumi- 

nations, . ° “ 15to 25 


THE CROWN QUARTO BIBLE. 
The Bible, wi note orcomment. Universally admitted 
to be the most beautiful Bible extant. 


In neat, plain binding. ° sees from $3 to $ 5 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . - rh. 6to 12 
“ “ with spiendid Steel Engrav- 


ings, . j ; 10to 15 
“ clasps, &c. with plates and Illumina- 
ti : I5to 25 


ons, . 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, Wto 50 


SUPER ROYAL OCTAVO BIBLE. 
In neat, plain binding, i ‘ from 1 75 to 2 50 
In Turkey morocco, gilt edges, . 2 250 wo 5 00 
“ ¥ with splendid Steel En- 
gravings, , -  350to8 00 
“clasps, &c. with Plates and Illu- 
i 10 00 to 12 00 


minations, ° ‘ . ° 
In rich velvet, with richly gilt ornaments, 12 00 to 20 00 


THE 18mo. OR PEW BIBLE. 


Inneatplainbinding .  . tt 50 cents to 1 00 
“ Imitation, gilt edge e . ° $1 00 to 1 50 
“ Turkey, superextra . ° ‘ 1 75 to 2 25 
“ = 3 with clasps . 2 50 to 3 75 
“ Velvet, richly gilt ornaments . 3 50 to 8 00 
A beautiful Pocket Edition, 32mo. with large 


type, and steel plates. 


In neat, plain binding ° . «+ 50 cents 
“ tucks, or pocket book style e 
“ roan, knitation, gilt edge ‘ 


1 00 
“ Turkey, super extra « 4 . 150 
« “ ” giltclasps . 250 “ 
“ Velvet, with richly giltornaments 300 “ 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
miltf Philadelphia. 


COOLEY & KEESE, 


191 Broapway. 
FRIDAY, Marcu 23, 
At 8 o'clock A.M., and to continue during the 
whole of the ensuing Week. 


NEW YORK TRADE SALE, 
TH Catalogue of this most Extensive and Important 
Sale is now ready for distribution to the Trade. It 
embraces large invoices from nearly the entire publishing 
community throughout the United States, and offers to 
Booksellers, Stationers, and Merchants generally, the 





rarest coronene. 0 the purchase and replenishment of 


their stocks. e co 
ceedingly large, varied, 
in the line, 

The attention of Publishers and the Trade generally, is 
Particularly called to ihe important and extensive collec- 
tion of Stereotype Plates to be offered at this Sale, embrac- 
ingover a hundred volumes of the most standard and 
popular works and copyrights in the markets. 

The sale of Stationery will commence on 

FRIDAY, the 23d of Marca. 
The sale of Books will be commenced on = 

SATURDAY, the 2th, at 12 o’eloek, M., 
with the valuable Invoice of Messrs. D. AppLeron & Co . 
and the sale will be continued thereafter in regular order 
through the Catalogue until all is sold. The sale of Ste- 
Teuty pe Plates takes place on 

TAU RSDAY, the 29:h of Manca, at 12 o'clock, M. 

The whole sale is offered on a credit of six months. 


mi7 tf 
VIRGIN GUM; 


OR 
PURE WHITE INDIA RUBBER. 
he Subscribers beg to inform the Stationery Trade 


ents of Stationery are ex- 
valuable, embracing everything 





comment is unnecessary. 
SAMUEL HART & CO. 
160 Market Street, Phila. 


mi7 tf 82 John Street, New York. 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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HE subscriber invites the attention of the Trade, and 
others forming Libraries, to the following valuable 
and interesting Works, which he will sell on the most 
favorable terins : 
MEMOIRS OF SIR THOMAS FOWEULL BUXTON. 
MARSH’S POPULAR LIFE OF GEORGE FOX. 
ge OF THE LATE WILLIAM ALLEN. 2 vols. 


vo. 
MEMOIRS OF MARIA FOX. 
HARP OF RELIGION. 
LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD. 
RELIGIOUS POETRY. 
GUIDE TO TRUE PEACE. 
GURNEY’S HYMNS. 
THOUGHTS ON HABIT AND DISCIPLINE. By J.J. 


Gurney. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
Bookseller and Publisher, 
fi7tf 347 Market street, PHILADELPHIA. 


~ ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, 
PRINTER, 
112 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 


CRAIGHEAD having replenished his office with a 

« large assortment of new and handsome type, is pre- 

pared to execute printing of every description in the best 
style and on the most reasonable terms. 

Books in Foreign Languages, Latin, Greek, French, &c. 
printed with accuracy and despatch. Gentlemen residing 
at a distance, and unable to superintend the passage of 
their works through the press, may depend (us heretofore) | 
upon the utmost care being taken to ensure theircorrect- | 


ness. j 





To Publishers and Printers. 


THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Artists and Engravers on Wood, 
From London, 
EG to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
prepared to execute any description of work in the 
above line in a first-ratemanner. A large assortment of 
specimens may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE. 
86 Broadway, N Y. 
d9 tf Opposite Trinity Church. 


NEW 
MEDICAL & SCIENTIFIC BOOKS- 


Now Ready. 


ANZESTHESIA ; or the Use of Chloroform, Ether, &c., 
in Surgery and Midwifery. By J. Y. Simpson, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Midwifery in the University of 
Edinburgh, &c. &c. “In 1 vol. octavo. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN 
in Health and Disease. By Thomas Bull, M.D., Mein- 
ber of the Royal UVollege of Physicians, &c. &c. From 
the third London edition. A neat 12mo. Volume. 


Recentiy Published. 


MORFIT’S CHEMICAL AND PHARMACEUTIC MA- 
nipulations : A Manual of the Mechanical and Chemico- 
Mechanical Operations of the Laboratory, &c. &c. With 
423 Jilustrations. 

RANKING’S HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
Medical Sciences, No. 8, for January, 1849 

RANKING'S DIGEST OF MEDICAL LITERATURE, 
for the years 1845, 46, 47, and 48. In 4 volumes, 8vo, 
sheep. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medica} Science. Edited Francis G. Smith, M.D., 
and David H. Tucker, M.D. No. 3, for March, pub- 
lished monthly. 


MEIGS ON THE DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
STILLE’S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL PATHOLOGY. 


TUCKER’S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MID- 
wifery. 


Nearly ready for Publication. 


NOAD’S CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. With additions 
by an American Editor and namerous Illustrations. 


HARRIS’S DICTIONARY OF DENTAL SURGERY 
and Medical Terminology. 1 vol. Royal 8vo. 


BARTH AND ROGERS’ MANUAL OF AUSCULTA- 
tion and Percussion. A new and improved edition. By 
Francis G. Smith, M.D. 


THE MEDICAL EXAMINER AND RECORD OF 
Medical Science. No. 3, for March, 1849. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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British Authors. 


The much-admired Tauchniiz Editions. 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 


FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
No. 2 Barclay Street, Astor House, N. Y. 


AINSWORTH.—Windsor Castle, 1 v.; St. James’s, 1 v. ; 
Jack Sheppard (w. portr.) 1 v. 

BELL.—Jane Eyre, 2 v. 

BLESSINGTON (LADY).—Meredith, 1 v.; Strathern, 
2v.; Memoirs of a Femme de Chambre, 1 v.; Marma- 
duke Herbert, 2v. 

BOZ (DICKENS).—Dombey and Son, 3 v. : 

BULWER.—Pelham (w port.), 1 v.; Eugene Aram, 1 v.; 
Paul Clifford, 1 v.; Zanoni, 1 v.; The Last Days of 
Pompeii, 1 v.; The Disowned, 1 v. ; Ernest Maltravers, 
lv.; Alice, 1 v.; Eva and the Pilgrims of the Rhine, 
1 v,; Devereux, 1 v.; Godolphin and Falkland, 1 v.; 
Rienzi, 1 v.; Night and Morning, 1 v.; The Last of the 
Barons, 2 v. ; Athens, 2 v.; Poems of Schiller, 1 v.; 
Lucretia, 2 v. ; Harold, 2 v. 

BURNS.—Poetical Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

BY RON.— Works (w. portr.), compl. 5 v. 

D'ISRAELI.—Coningsby, 1 v ; Sybil, 1 v.; Contarini 
Fleming (w. portr.), 1] v.; Alroy, lv.; Tanered, 2 v. 

EOTHEN, lv. 

FIELDING.—Tom Jones, 2 v. 

DEFOE.—Robinson Crusoe, 1 v. 

FULLERTON (LADY).— Ellen Middleton, 1 v. ; Grant- 
ley Manor, 2 v. 

GOLDSMITH. —Select Works (w. portr.), 1 v. 

GORE (MR8S.)—Castles in the Air, 1 v. 

JAMES.—Morley Ernstein (w. portr.), 1 v.; Forest Days, 
lv.; The False Heir, 1 v,; Arabella Stuart, 1 v.; Rose 
a’ Albret, 1 v.; Arrah Neil, 1 v.; Agincourt, 1 v.; The 
Smuggler, 1 v.; The Stepmother, 2 v.; Beauchamp, 
lv.; Heidelberg, ! v.; The Gipsy, 1 v.; Ehrenstein, 
lv.; Darnley, 1 v.; Russell, 2 v. ; The Convict, 2v.; 
Sir Theodore Broughton, 2 vy. 

LEVER .—The O’ Donoghue, | v.; The Knight of Gwynne, 
3v.; Arthur O'Leary, 2 v.; Harry Lorrequer, 2 v.; 
Charles O'Malley, 3 v.; Tom Burke of “ Ours,” v. 1. 

LEW ES.—Ranthorpe, 1 v. 

MARRYATT.—Jacob Faithful (w. portr.), 1 v.; Peter 
Simple, 1 v.; Percival Keene, 1 v.; Japhet in Search 
of a Father, | v.; Monsieur Violet, 1 v.; The Settlers, 
lv.; The Mission, 1 v.; The Privateer’s-Man, 1 v.; 
The Children of the New Forest, 1 v. 

MOORE.—Poetical works (w. portr.), 5 v. 

OSSIAN.—The Poems, 1 v. 

POPE.—The select Poetica) Works, 1 v. 

SCOTT.—Waverley (w. portr.), 1 v.; The Antiquary, Iv. 
Ivanhoe, 1 v.; Kenilworth, J v.; Sees Durward, 1 
v.; Old Mortality, 1 v.; Guy Mannefing | v.; Rob Roy, 
lv.; The Pirate, 1 v.; The Fortunes of Nigel, 1 v. 

SH AKSPEARE.—Plays and Poems (w. portr.), compl. 7 v. 

SMOLLETT.—Roderick Random, 1 v.: Humphry Clink- 


er, lv. 

SWIFT.—Gulliver’s Travels, 1 v. 

WARREN.—Diary of a Late Physician, 2 v. ; Ten Thou- 
sand a Year, 3 v.; Now and Then, 1 v. 

A WHIM, and its Consequences, 1 v. 


Each volume sold separately.—At 374 cts. m10 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Subscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greca Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Ciasses, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
The first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
The following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
2 we Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius 
of Khodes, Sophocies, Kuripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &e. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad 








STEREOTYPE FOUNDRY. 


) ag ag C. VALENTINE, 45 Gold Street, New 
York, having furnished his Stereotype Founpry 
with materials for executing orders in every branch of his 
business, solicits a continuance of the liberal patronage he 
= agrees or “ 
is facilities for pce ad eavy works at short 
notice and for executing THEMATICAL Works, and 
Worxs in Forxtcn Lanevaces, with elegance and 
accuracy, are believed not to be surpassed by those of any 
similar establishment in the country. 
ks of every description executed on the most favorable 
rms. 
Specimens of work will at all times be furnished, and 


references to the most tabi blishers in th 
United Mime fd baleen alent cer 


tes 
pakncoe 
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HARPER 


The History of England from the 


Accession of James II. By T. B. Macaulay, 
Esq Library edition, elegantly printed in 

Svo. with fine Portrait of the Author. Bound 

in muslin, $2; or _ $2 25 per Volume. 

Two Vols. are published. 

The two volumes are not only an immense collection of 
facts and details, and, as such, most worthy monuments 
of mental labor, research, and perseverance, but they are 
models of historical writing, in the great attributes of im- 
partiality, clear-sightedness, and common sense. And 
with all these they are as full of vitality as a romance.— 


Boston Morning Post. 
The Union of Church and State. 


By Rev. B. W. Noel, M.A. 12mo. muslin, 

$1 25. 

This book gives the reasons, with great fulness and 
ability, of one of the strongest men in the English Esta- 
blished Church, for withdrawing from its communion. 
The whole subject is handled in a masterly manner, and 
even here, where no argument is needed, and nobody re- 
mains to be convinced, it may be read with great interest. 

ronotype. 


— 


Oregon and California in 1848. 
By J. Quinn Thornton. With an Appendix, 
including recent and authentic Information on 
the Subject of the Gold Mines of California, 
and other valuable Matter of Interest to the 


Emigrant. Illustrated with a Map and other 
fine Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. muslin, 
$1 75. 


There are incidents in this work touching as any which 
attended the first emigration of Europeans to this continent; 
woes as afflictive as ever darkened the eyes of Virginia or 
New England colonists; deeds of manhood of as much 
nerve, sufferings as patiently borne. A man who would 
learn human nature rapidly, who would see it developed 
under the most vigorous forcing system which can be a 
plied to that fertile soil, should sit down quietly by his 
fireside to the reading of some such narrative as that of 
Judge Thornton.— Literary World. 


History of Queen Elizabeth. 
By Jacob Abbott. 12mo. Elegantly printed, 
with an Illuminated Title-page, a Portrait of 
Sir Francis Drake, and numerous fine Engrav- 
ings on Wood. Muslin, 60 cts. 

This, with Mr. Abbott’s other ‘ Popular Histories,” is 
an attempt to relate history,without any embellishment, or 
any deviations from the strict truth, in such a manner as 
to render it attractive to the generul reader. The author, 
it is believed, has succeeded eminently: his volumes 
} ny all the charm of the novel, while they deal only with 
acts. 


Benjamin Franklin; his Autobio- 
graphy; with a Narrative of his Public Life 
and Services. 
8vo, Elegantly printed and embellished by 
numerous engravings from exquisite Designs 
by J. G. Chapman. 

There is a wealth of wisdom in all the career of this 
great man, his maxims of industry and frugality, and his 
his memoirs 


high-toned virtue and moral excellence, make 
one of the most valuable and instructive books for the 
Commercial i 


study of both young and old.— ial Advertiser. 
History of Congress, Biographical 
and Political, comprising a History of Internal 


Improvements from the Foundation of the Go- 
vernment, embracing also Historical Notices 
of various Political Events, &c. &c. By 
Henry G. Wheeler. Illustrated by Steel Por- 
traits and fac-simile Autographs. 2 vols., 
8vo. muslin, $3 per volume. 


It is written with great ability, and with a fairness and 
that looks to a faithful of 
the ble task assumed. While the author 
steadfastly aloof from ali party bias, he takes his 
as ne fings it, without truckling to great names or high 
positions, with a seemingly sincere desire to do justice to 
all. The work is a great desideratnm, and will supply the 
vacancy in this particular branch of literature which has 
too long been permitted to exist.—Pennsylvanian. 





P~ | tells the story of his eventful life 


By Rev. H. Hastings Weld. | thorough 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED BY 


AND BROTHERS, 


NE 





History of Hannibal the Cartha- 


inian. By Jacob Abbott. 12mo. with an 
lluminated Title-page and numerous fine En- 
gravings. Muslin, 60 cts. 


The ambitious career of the senior Napoleon—as mo- 
dern readers might well call the jan conqueror 
and finally outcast suicide—is sketched with remarkable 
purity and simplicity of style, awakening an interest par- 
taking, without purpose, of the excitement of romance. 
This historical series well deserves attention.—Newark 
Daily Adv. 


Posthumous Works of the Rev. 


Thomas Chalmers, LL.D. 12mo. $1 per 
volume. Five volumes have been published, 
comprising Daily Scripture Readings, 3 vols. 
and Sabbath Scripture Readings, 2 vols. 


The outpourings of a spirit in which simplicity and deep 
wisdom are beautifully combined.— London Examiner. 


An Elementary Treatise on Me- 


chanics, embracing the Theory of Statics and 

Dynamics, and its Application to Solids and 

Fluids. By Augustus W. Smith, LL.D. 8vo. 

muslin, $1 50; sheep, $1 75. 

We have no doubt that this is the book in its department 
for our colleges. The style is beautifully chaste and per- 
spicuous ; the diagrams are plain and well defined, and 


the whole exactly suited for a text-book.— Christian Ad- 
vocate and Journal. 


History of Alexander the Great. 
By Jacob Abbott. 12mo. with an Illuminated 
Title-page, an elegant Map, and numerous 
fine engravings. Muslin, 60 cts. 

The author analyses the character of Alexander with 
great skill, shows the causes of his splendid success and 
splendid ruin in a way that must the reader, and 


with clearness and sim- 
plicity.— Watchman and . 


The Englishman’s Greek Con- 


cordance of the New Testament; including 
a Concordance to the Proper Names, with co- 
pious Indexes. The whole forming a com- 
plete Concordance, and a perfect Dictionary 
of the New Testament Greek. 8vo., sheep 
extra, $5; muslin, $4 75. 

This work is undoubtedly one of the most important 
contributions to Biblical literature of which the present 
century can boast. It were not easy to speak of it within 
a brief space more intelligibly than it epeaks of itself on its 
title page ; except that we may say what it could not say, 
at least with so good a grace, that the execution seems to 
us as perfect as the plan is simple and beautifal. 

to be known, in order to be a ed and adm 


only ired ; 
and we greatly eye ed at no distant day it does not 


every 
ay Ee wee S oe SS eee Ik gy 
usual with books bearing the same imprint, afforded at 

vary Susmsaadiie pul-rallligie aia iis 


History of Charles the First of 


England. By Jacob Abbott. With a fine 

Portrait of Hampden, and Illuiminated Title 

Page, and numerous other elegant Illustra- 

tions. 12mo. muslin, 60 cents. 

A continuation of Mr. Abbott's well conceived and ad- 
mirably executed series of popular historical works. The 
wonderful incidents of Charles's life, and the events which 


History of France. By Mrs. 
Markham. From the Conquest of Gaul by 
Julius Cesar to the Reign of Louis ving 8m 
With Conversations at End of each Chap- 
ter. For the Use of Young Persons. Edited 
by Jacob Abbott. 12mo. muslin. $1 25. 
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W YORK. 


The Moral, Social, and Profes. 


sional Duties of Attorneys and Solicitors. py 
Samuel Warren, F.R.S. Muslin, 75 cents. ° 


A law-book, to be sure, and a profound and elaborai 
work, too; and yet so perfectly transparent in its sive 
and withal of so lar a cast, that the general reader 
may find in it m both to gratify and to profit him, |; 
would be arrogance in us to recommend the work to the 
lawyers ; but they will find out its merits for themse|yox 
and we doubt not will patronize it on a large scale. —4), 


bany Express. 
The Thousand and One Nights: 


Or, Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Traps. 
lated by E. W. Lane. 
richly illustrated. 

Also in other styles. 


There is no other such book in the world, and we p. 
Joice to see these rare gems of Eastern genius enshrine 
atlast in a fitting casket. The translation by that eminen 
Orientalist, E. W. Lang (who has purged away the in. 
purities that defaced the old edition), and the heautifa) 
illustrations crowded upon every page, enhance the value 
of this most delightful of literary fictions. — Savannah ky. 
publican. 


The Poems of Henry Wadsworth 


Longfellow. Complete. Including “ Evan. 
geline.” 8vo. Price 62 cts. 


This is a real public benefaction, and we trust that the 
price will bring the noble thoughts, pure and beautify) 
spirit, and — style of Mr. Longtellow’s poetry in 
contact with the minds and heartsof our countrymen by 
the thousand.— Christian i J 

Mr, Longfellow has a name and fame ; and he has won 
to himself {ux uriant and enduring laurels both as a scho- 
lar and a poet.— Atheneum 


Elegantly printed ang 
2 vols., muslin, $3 59, 


The Shipmaster’s Assistant and 


Commercial Digest. By Joseph Blunt, 
Counsellor at Law. Bound in plain or law 
sheep, $4 50. 


The following titles of subjects will show 
the range taken by the author. 

Masters, Mates, Seamen, Owners, Ships, 
Navigation Laws, Revenue Cutters, Custom 
House Laws, Importation, Clearing and Fn- 
tering Vessels, Drawtender, Freight, [o- 
surance, Average, Salvage, Bottomry and 
Respondentia, Factors, Bills of Exchange, 
Exch , Currencies, Weights, Measures, 
Wreck Laws, Quarantine ws, Passenger 
Laws, Pilot Laws, Harbor Regulations, M:- 
rine Offences, Slave Trade, Regulations 10 
Southern Ports respecting Colored People, 
Navy, Pennons, Consuls, Commercial Reguls- 
tions of Foreign Nations, Tariff of the Unite! 
States, Rigging, Sea Terms, Warehousing, 
Collisions. 


The work isan octavo of nine hundred pages, haé 
somely printed and substantially bound.—National Ers. 


The Life of Wesley; and Rix 


and Progress of Methodism. By Rober! 
Southey, Esq., LL.D. With Notes by the 
late Samuel T. Coleridge, Esq., and Remaris 
on the Life and Character of John Wesley,’ 
the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited » 
the Rev. Charles C. Southey, M.A. Second 
American Edition, with Notes, &c., by th 
Rev. Daniel Curry, A.M. 2 vols. 12m. 
muslin, $2. 


A remarkable book. Asa specimen of literary tet #4 
biographical acumen, it is entitled to take 
honest intention, and dialectic 


which it is liable are urged 0” 
authority. The public has thus at one view perp 
of three men of no ordinary minds upon the life 4" 
racter of a fourth.— Atheneum. 
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EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, 
304 BROADWAY, 


Corner of Duane Street. 











WORKS ON PAINTING, SCULPTURE, 
MUSIC, &c. 


BOOK OF COSTUMES ; or, Annals of Fashion, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. Ulustrated 
with numerous engravings on wood. 8vo. cloth. 

Lond. 1846. 


CAWSE (JOHN).—The Art of Painting Portraits, Land- 
scapes, Animals, Draperies, Satins, &c., in oil colors; 
practically explained by colored palettes; with an 
Appendix on cleaning and restoring Ancient Paintings, 
on Panel or Canvas, 8vo. cloth. Lond. 1840. 


DICTIONNAIRE HISTORIQUE DES MUSICIENS, 


Artistes et Amateurs morts ou vivans, par Al. Choron 
et F. Fayolle. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Paris, 1817. 


DICTIONARY OF MUSICIANS ; comprising the most 
important Biographical Contents of Gerber, Choron and 
Fayolle, Count Orloff, Dr. Burney, Sir John Hawkins, 
&e., &e. 2 vols. 8vo. calf. Lond. 1824. 


DESCRIPTION DES OBJETS D’ARTS qui con:posent 
le Cabinet de Feu M. le Baron V. Denon. 3 vols. 8vo. 
bds. Paris, 1826. 


EASTMAN. Treatise on Topographical Drawing, by 
8. Eastman, Lieut. United States Army. 8vo. cloth. 
New York, 1837. 


ELMES (JAMES). A General and Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary of the Fine Arts. 8vo. bds. Lond, 1826. 


FIELDING (T. H.) On the Theory and Practice of 
Painting in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscapes and 
Portraits ; including the preparation of Colors, Vehicles, 
Varnishes, &c., method of Painting in Wax or En- 
caustic ; also on the chemical properties and perma- 
nency of colors, &c., with a Manual of Lithography. 
4th edition, illustrated with plain and colored plates. 
8vo. cloth. Lond. 1846. 


Do. Do. The Art of Engraving, with the various 
modes of operation in Etching, soft-ground etching, line 
engraving, chalk and stipple. Aquatint, Mezzotint, 
Lithography, Wood engraving, Medallic engraving, 
Electrography, and Photography. [Illustrated with 
specimens of the different styles of engraving. 8vo. 
cloth. Lond. 1841. 

FLAXMAN’S LECTURES ON SCULPTURE. Nnu- 
merous fine plates. Royal 8vo, cloth. Lond. 1819. 


GARDINER (WILLIAM).—The Music of Nature; or, 
an attempt to prove that what is passionate and pleas- 
ing in the art of singing, speaking, and performing, 
upon musical instruments is‘derived from the sounds of 
the animated world. With curious and interesting 
illustrations. 8vo. cloth. Boston, 1841. 


GAVARD Galeries Historiques de Versailles. Collec- 
tion de gravures reduites d’aprés tes dessins originaux 
du grand ouvrage in-folio sur Versailles publiées par 
C. Gavard, et précédée d’ane notice par J. Janin. 8vo. 
bds, Paris, 1838 

Paris, 1838. 


GEMMAE ANTICHI DE MICHEL ANGELO. 4to. 
half calf. Romae, 1700. 


GRASSINEAU (JAMES)—Musical Dictionary. 8vo. 
calf. Lond. 1769 


HAMILTON'S ENGLISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
and Sculpture, engraved in outline, with descriptive and 
explanatory notices in English and French. 4 vols. 
12mo. cloth. Lond. 1831. 


HOGARTH (GEORGE). Musical History, Biography 
and Criticism. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth. Lond, 1838. 


HOWARD'S BIOGRAPHICAL ILLUSTRATIONS’ 
containing 720 engraved portraits of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 4to. bds. Lond. 1831. 

m3 tf 


Do. do. do. 8vo. calf. 




















STEEL PENS. 


—_——— 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 


91 Joun Street, corner or Gotp, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un. 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of purasitiry with ELasticiry, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 








VICTORIA 


CROTON. 


The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of cuzap Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
jyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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SOSEPH GIMLQTT'S .MR. GALLATIN’S NEW WORK. 


THE 


American Ethnological Society 
Have just Published 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF ITS TRANSACTIONS. 


Extending to 637 pages, beautifully pointed 
in octavo, and embracing the following 
papers. 

I. THE INDIANS OF NORTH WEST 

America. By the Hon. ALBertT GALLATIN. 

This Memoir, which comprises 318 pages, is de- 
voted to the following subjects : 

a Geographical Notices—Indian Means of 
Subsistence—Climate—Topography. 

b Ancient Semi-Civilization of New Mexico 
—The River Gila and its Vicinity. 

¢ Ethnological Remarks—The Polynesian 
Language—The Chinese—New Mexico— 
Climate, &c. 

d Hale’s Indians of North America—being 
an epitome of the volume from the Ex- 
ploring Expedition on the Ethnology 
and Philology. 

e Vocabularies of NorthAmerica, exhibiting a 
comparative view of the Indian Lan- 
guages—The Languages of California— 
Miscellaneous Notices. 


This Memoir is illustrated by a colored map, 
showing the Ethnology or Geographical 
Divisions of the Indian Tribes of North 
America, a map of the Valleys of the Rio 
Grande and Rio Gila, and an Ethnogra- 
phic Map of Oregon. 


II OBSERVATIONS ON THE ABORIGINAL 
Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By 
E. G, Squier. With Maps and Wood- 
cuts, 

Ill. VIEW OF THE ANCIENT GEOGRA- 
phy of the Arctic Regions of the Americas, 
from Accounts contained in old Icelandic 
MSS. By Professor C. C. Rafn, of Copen- 
hagen. 

IV. ACCOUNT OF A CRANIOLOGICAL 
Collection; with Remarks on the Classifi- 
cation of some Families of the Human Race. 
By Samuel G. Morton, M D. 


V. SKETCH OF THE POLYNESIAN LAN- 
guage, drawn up from Hale’s Ethnology 
and Philology. By Theodore Dwight. 


VI. GRAMMATICAL SKETCH OF THE 
Language Spoken by the Indians of the 
Mosquito Shore. By Alexander J. Co- 
theal. 


VIl. PRESENT POSITION OF THE CHI- 
nese Empire, in respect to the Extension 
of Trade and Intercourse with other Nations, 
By S. Wells Williams. 


VIll. SKETCH OF THE MPONGWES 
and their Language; from Information fur- 
nished by Rev. John Leighton Wilson, Mis- 
sionary of the American Board. By Theo- 
dore Dwight. 


APPENDIX. 

PROGRESS OF ETHNOLOGY: an Account 
of recent Geographical, Archeological, and 
Philological Researches, tending to Illustrate 
the Physical History of Man. By John R. 
Bartlett. 

For sale by 
BARTLETT & WELFORD, 
m10 tf 7 Astor House. 
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PUTNAM, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


‘. 
“The most remarkable Work of the age.”—London 
Times. 
THE FIRST VOLUME NOW READY. 


NINEVEH & ITS REMAINS ; 


With an Account of a Visit to the Chaldean Christians of 
Kurdistan, and the Yezedis, or Devil- Worshippers, 
and an Inquiry into the Manners and Arts of the 
Ancient Assyrians. 

BY AUSTEN HENRY LAYARD, Esg., D.C.L. 


With an Introductory Letter, by Edward Robinson, D.D., 
Author of “ Biblical Researches in Palestine,” &c. In 
two volumes, with numerous illustrations. $4. 


“We cannot close without once more congratulating 
Mr. Layard on his success as a writer, as well as a dis- 
coverer. We repeat, that taking this only as a book of 
travels, we have read none for a long time more interest- 
ing and instructive. In his dissertations he is full and co- 
pious without being tedious; his style is plain, vigorous, 
and particularly unaffected ; itts the natural language of a 
strong mind fully master of its subject, and warmed and 
enlivened, without being inflated or kindled into rhapsody 
by the enthusiasm, without which he would never have 
conoaiend or achieved his wonderfal task.’”"—Quarterly 

eview 


“ We repeat, that there has been no such picture in any 
modern book of travels. Park is not braver or more ad- 
venturous, Burckhardt is not more truthful, Eothen not 
more gay or picturesque, than the hero of the book before 
us.”"—London Examiner. 

“ This is, we think, the most extraordinary work of the 
present age, whether with reference to the wonderful dis- 
coveries it describes, its remarkable verification of our 
early biblical history, or of the talent, courage, and perse- 
+ ate of its author. We have had our Bruces and 

—— o Parks, as well as our Parries, Franklins, Backs, 
osses, but we question whether ~ “ee enl os 
- a more enterprising traveller than Mr. Layard, is 
met with in the annals of our modern Englis dag tt 
is impossible to read his work without finding our minds 
absorbed in wonder at the development of that period, 
and of its works of art, where one of the early descen- 
dants of Noah ‘ built Nineveh, and the nr. , and 
Calah, and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah, the same 
being a great city’ (Genesis 10th, 11th, and 12th verses). 
One of these cities, ar at least a portion of it, has now been 
explored ; but before we give some account of its prolific 
contents, we may interest our readers by laying before 
them a short narrative of the extraord person to 
whom this country is under such o— obligations. * * * 
We will only add in conclusion, that in these days, when 
the fulfilment of prophecy is engaging so much attention, 
we cannot but consider that the work of Mr. Layard will 
be found to afford many extraordinary proofs of the truth 
of biblical history, and of the extreme accuracy of the 
denunciations of the prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel, against 
the kings of Assyria, and of the destruction of Nineveh 
in particular. Even the colors and decorations, as found 
in the palace of Nimrod, agree exactly with those de- 
scribed by the prophet Ezekiel. The circumference of 
Nineveh, as mentioned by the prophet Isaiah, was found 
by Mr. Layard to be extremely accurate, and the connex- 
ion of the Assyrians with the Jews was clearly as- 
certained. The history also of the kings of Assyria, as 
shown on the various sculptures, is cpighly interesting, 


and throws great lighton the manners of that ancient peo- 
ple.”"—The Times (London), Feb. 9, 1849. 

* Tconcur entirely with you in 9 this as a work 
of very high interest and im destined to 


mark an epoch in the wonderful progress of knowledge at 
the present day. * * Here we have to do, not with 
hoary ruins that iad borne the brunt of centuries - the 
presence of the world, but with a resurrection of the 
Monuments themselves. * * * It is the disentombing 
of temple-palaces from the sepulchre of ages ; the recovery 
of the metropolis of 8 powatu ul nation from the long 
nights of oblivion. * Nineveh, the great city of 
‘three days’ journey,’ that was ‘laid waste and there 
was none to bemoan her,’ whose greatness sank when 
thatof Rome had just begun to rise, now stands forth 
again to testify to her own splendor, and to the civiliza- 
tion, and power, and nce, of the Assyrian Em- 
pire. * * * This may be said thus far to be the 
crowning historical discov of the nineteenth century. 
* Ithas been cruly cold that the — is like a 
romance. * * * Initsincidentsand descri 
does, indeed, remind one continual! 
wonders andgenii, * * * he style is simple and 
direct, without ornament and without effort, yet lively, 


vigorous, andgraphic. * * The energy, skill, and 
perseverance, everywhere displayed by Mr. ees 
also his singular tact and judgment in the a tof 


the Arabs are worthy of all praise. * This is 
probably the first instance in which so man of this wild 
and eacltable race, these sons of the desert, have been for 
so long s® time brought under the influence of a e 
Frank, and led to follow regular and protracted labor.” — 
Rev. E. Robinson, D.D. 
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New English Books. | 


Per Steamer Canada. 


Pridham (Charles).—An Historical, Political, 
and Statistical Account of Ceylon and its 
Map, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth eas. 


Lays of Ancient Babyland ; to which are ad- 
ded Divers small His not known to the Ancients. 
Dedicated, with much respect, 
to the Babies of England. 


St. John (Charles)—A Tour in Sutherland- 
shire, with Extracts from the Field Books of a Sports- 
man and Naturalist. Illustrated with Woodcats. 2 
vols. post 8vo., cloth, $5 50. Lond., 1849. 

Evans (Arthur B. )-<Lalesstauaines Words, 


Phrases, and Proverbs. 12mo. cloth, $1 50 
Pickering, Lond., 1847. 


Fitzgerald (James E.)—An Examination of 
the Charter and Proceedings of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, with reference to the Grant of Vancouver's Isl- 
and. [2mo., cloth, $1 75. Lond., 1849. 


Atlas of Physical Geogra constructed b 
Augustus ~ mtaet phy ; con Letter Press, 
embracing a General View of the Ph Phenomena 
of the Globe, by Rev. Thomas Milner. Part L., 75 cents 


—to be completed in Six monthly parts. 


The Journal of Design: A new Periodical de- 
voted to Ornamental Art and The first part has 
ten actual Fabrie Patterns inserted and 30 Wood En- 
gravings. (To be published monthly). 


Burton (John Hill).—Political and Social 
Economy : its Practical Applications. Post 8vo., cloth, 
75 cents, Edinburgh, 1649. 


Gray (James).—The Earth’s Antiquity in 
Harmony with the Mosaic Record of Creation. 12mo. 
cloth, $1 50. Lond., 1849. 


Introductory Lectures delivered at Queen’s 
College, London. 12mo., cloth, $1 50. Lond., 1849. 


The Practical Mechanic and Engineer’s Maga- 
zine. First and Second Series. Titareted with nu- 
merous Engravings. 6 vols. 4to., cloth, $15. 

Gmelin ld).—Hand-book of Chemistry, 
Vol. — Adhesion, Affinity, Light, pot 
and Electricity. ‘Translated, by by Henry Watts. 8vo. 
cloth, $5. London (Cavendish Society) j,11845. 


The Encyclopadia of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Machinery. By Peter Barlow, to which is an 
Introductory View of the Principles of Manufactures, by 
Charles Babbage. Hlustrated by 650 figures of Machi- 
nery and Implements. 4to. cloth, $12 50. 

Carpentery and Joinery.—Bei 
neneive Guide Book for—Yich Elomentary Rales for 
the Drawing of Architecture in Perspective, and by 
Geometrical Rule—also, of Roofs, Trussed Gir- 
ders, Floors, Domes, Stair-cases, andjHand Rails, Shop 
Fronts, Verandas, Window-frames, Shutters, &c., éc. 
And Public and Domestic Buildings, with Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections, &c., &c. Lilustrated with 74 Engravings. 
By P. Nicholson. 2 vols. 4to, cloth, $15. 


Encyclopedia of Civil Engineering—Histori- 
cal, Theoretical, and Practical. Illustrated by upwards 
of 3000 vings on wood, explanatory of the Princi- 
pal Machinery and Constructions which come under 
the direction of the Civil Engineer. By E. Cressy. 
Thick 8vo. cloth, $18. 


Tredgold on the S Steam- Engine. 
7, publishing, in pacer A Parts, price 75 cents each, in 


4to. illastrated by nearly 200 Engra and numerous 
Woodcuts, a New and much uch extended Edition of 


THE STEAM ENGINE, 
In its Progressive and Present pod 1 Ro ate npaee 


Practically and ampl 
difications and A 





The First Division containing Locomotive oe gp teen 
ce practically drawn and explained. 
to 


SCOTT’S 


me ree Machinists’ Assistant, |"ineueme 


ed Constraction, 


ot goenens fe tion, with and Instruc- 
tions for Dra Machinery ; also an Essay on various 
Departments Machi . Two vols. 4to.—one of 
Text, the other of Plates. for the two volumes— 


bound very securely in half Russia, $24. 


[March 31! 


New Books in Press. 


I. 
Monasteries of the Levant. 


VISITS TO 


Monasteries in the Levant, 
By the Hon. ROBERT CURZON, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS woop 
ENGRAVINGS. 


Printed from the Original Cuts in London (Reprinted from 
the early Proof Sheets). 


IL. 


Adventures in the Libyan Desert 
AND THE 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Esa. 
(Reprinted from the early Proof-Sheets.) 


’ 





Bibliotheca Americana ; 
A Catalogue of American Publications. 
INCLUDING 


REPRINTS AND ORIGINAL WORKS. 
FROM 


1820 to 1848 inclusive, 


Arranged in one eontinuous Alphabetical List (except Bi- 
ography and Law, which is classed separately), 
under the Author's Name, the General Title 
Fr ho Wank, and tess tha Oenahy 
to which it Relates ; 
Size, Number of Vo! nes, Style f Binding, P: 
umber olumes, Style o » Price, and 
Publisher on the same Page. Svo. clothes net 





New French Books 


rane te irk er 
Tardieu pre te ian Choléra epidémique, 


legons ‘essées a la faculté de médécine de Paris. vo. 
breehe si. Paris, 1849. 


Mooriahout (J. A.)—Voyages aux iles du 
t des documens nouveaux sur 
oe et politique, la langue, la 
les meours, les usages, et les cou 
tumes, de leurs habitans; et des considerations géne- 
rales, &c. 2 vols. in 80. broché, $5 50. Paris. 


Gerando (A. de).—La Transylvanie et ses In- 
habitants. @ vols. in 0. broché, $450. Paris, 1843. 
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Guizot (M).—De la Démocratie en France 
(Janvier, 1849), 8vo. $1. Paris, 1849. 
Jobert (A. Sp Ely sce de Care ie Plastique, 

accompagné in.folio vees 
et colori¢es. 2 vols. Svo. $16. ? ari 1849. 
Gerando (A. de).—Essai l’ori- 
gine des rn 8vo. $1. — Paris, 184 B44. 
Sedillot.—De l’Infection purulente ou Pyoe- 
mie, avec trois planches colori 8vo. $2 On 2a. 


Melun (Armand de).—De |’Intervention de |a 
societé pour prévention et soulager Ia Misére. vo. 
35 cts. Paris, 1849. 


Am M. J.-J.) —La Grace, Rome, et Dante 
were he ‘aprés nature. 12mo. $1. iol 


Lamartine (Alphonse de) —Raphael, pages 


Villemain “Ot \_ Tables de Eloquence 
Chretienne au [Ve Siécle. Nouvelle édition, revue ¢ 
scone 12mo. 


Paris, 1849. 
Annuaire Meteorologique de la France pour 
pg in ag oh Haegheus, 





Martins, et Berigny ; vec 
ete. etc. Imp. Ove. 62 as 








